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FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


By 





R. G. Walters 
Third Edition 


NEW 
1937 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, Third 
Edition, is the successor to two previous 
editions published under the title of 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP. 
The title has been changed because of 
the shift in emphasis to include the per- 
sonal and general values of selling. 
For instance, new chapters have been 
added, showing the student how sales- 
manship is involved in letter writing, 
advertising, and obtaining a position. 
With the new subject matter, many new 
questions, problems, projects, and illus- 
trations have been added. You will 
want to consider FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SELLING for your course in merchan- 
dising. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Essentials of Effective Business Education 


First: A realization on the part of the teachers in the high school business departments 

that they are not training primarily expert stenographers and bookkeepers, but future 
fathers, mothers, and citizens. Of course, this realization necessitates socializing 
the business subjects as much as possible, especially in the first two years of 
high school. In simple terminology, this implies relating the facts of the sub- 
ject matter to the everyday problems which the largest number of boys and 
girls are most likely to meet in adult life. Still, such a realization would not 
necessarily require the abandonment of the vocational objectives, but rather 
a shift of emphasis. 
It is a well-known fact that the great majority of general high school students 
either leave school at the end of the second year, or, after graduation, secure 
positions which do not demand specialized training. This same condition 
exists proportionately among the students in the business departments. How- 
ever, the young people have enrolled in these business departments because 
they are interested in learning about life from the business approach, rather 
than from any other approach. It is therefore necessary to keep life uppermost 
in the objectives of the business department. This department, then, must 
teach the fundamentals of business necessary to the consumer, thus preparing 
the boys and girls to be valuable members of society. 


Second: A provision for training which will interest and challenge the students of superior, 
as well as average, ability. When the business department was first introduced 
into the public schools, this provision would not have been a need, because 
it was considered then only a place for students not qualified to enter college. 
A previous editorial in this magazine pointed out the change of trend in this 
attitude. Today, students who could very logically be considered college mate- 
rial are enrolled in business education as a preparation for office and commer- 
cial positions. 


Since these superior students are in the department and, of course, are most 
welcome, the responsibility of business educators is to justify the time and 
the energy expended by these very capable young people in this field of training. 
Plenty of supplementary material and projects should be provided in the general 
business subjects to challenge these superior abilities beyond the average re- 
quirements. The advanced courses in shorthand and bookkeeping solve this 
problem very naturally and satisfactorily through the more technical nature 
of the subject matter. 


Third: A willingness on the part of teachers in business education to keep informed as 
much as possible about present business practices. Of course, this task appears to 
be almost impossible because of our everchanging social, economic, and com- 
mercial structures, but it is highly important for the preparation of the stu- 
dents, whether for life or for vocation. Certainly teachers of the more social- 
business subjects are obligated to train students in the everyday use of business 
services and methods as organized at the present time. Even more are the 
teachers of the highly specialized vocational subjects obligated to acquaint 
the future office and clerical workers under their tutelage with modern present- 


day business practices. 


Supervisor of Business Education 
Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio 
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The Relation of Business Education 


to General Education 


Part V 
What Business Education Does Everybody Need? 


by 


Andrew Jay Morris 
Substitute Assistant Supervisor 
Commercial Education Section 

Los Angeles City School District 





1. ‘“The Place of Vocational Education in 
the General Plan of Education’’—Dnr. 
Rapu E. Pickett, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 

2. ‘‘Business Education as Vocational Edu- 
cation’’—NaTHANIEL ALTHOLZ, director of 
com mercial education, New York, N. Y. 

3. ‘‘Business Education as Nonvocational 
Education’”’—R. G. Watters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pa. 

4. ‘‘Social-Business Education and the So- 
cial Sciences’’—Dr. W. G. KiwmeL, man- 
aging editor, Social Studies Magazine. 

5. ‘‘What Business Education Does Every- 
body Need’’—Anprew J. Morris, substitute 
assistant supervisor, Commercial Education Sec- 
tion, Los Angeles City School District. 





The following series of articles has been planned and sponsored by the National Council 
of Business Education. Part V of the series appears in this issue. 


7. ‘“‘What Business Education Cannot Do 


9. ‘‘How General Educational Trends are 


6. “‘What Business Education Can Do for 
the Consumer’’—Dr. A. O. Cotvin, State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo. 


for the Consumer’’—Proressor FRANCIS 
Zui, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


8. ‘“‘How the Problems of Administration 
and Supervision Which Arise in Connec- 
tion with Business Education Differ from 
General Educational Administration and 
Supervision’’—Dr. Davin B. WeEcLEm, su- 
perintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md. 


Likely to Influence Business Education’”’ 
—Dr. Hart R. Dovetass, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Ir wouLp be marvelous, indeed, if 
one could have the insight into the business 
education requirements of every person who 
asked advice, to say, ““You should know so 
and so, or this, that, or the other thing, if you 
are going to live successfully in this age and 
be appropriately adjusted to your place in 
our social organization.” Again it would be 
very advantageous to be able to say to a per- 
son, “When you are twelve years old you 
should be able to do so and so, and know this; 
when you are eighteen, such and such are 
your business education requirements; or 
when you are thirty, forty, fifty, or more 
years old, you can get along successfully only 
if you know ... etc., etc.” A great many 
people do not buy a home until they are 
middle aged; still others do not buy a home 
at any age. Should we say then, that know- 
ing how to buy a home ought to be a part of 
the business education everybody needs? 


We should, therefore, like to approach this 
subject as if it were stated as follows: ““What 
business education is thought to be necessary 
and valuable for the successful adjustment of 
the normal individual to a business world he 
cannot escape?” It will hardly be our prov- 
ince to set down any definite periods or times 
at which this education should be imparted 
to or gained by the individual. We shall 
simply say that the types of business educa- 
tion named represent those situations which 
apparently arise in the environment of the 
normal member of society and call for his 
participation as he passes through life experi- 
ences. 

Library research carried on by Grace Gar- 
ton Bowers! showed that business informa- 
tion on the following topics is most generally 
considered necessary for adult and everyday 
activities: banking, business forms, buying, 
communication, insurance and investments, 


1Grace Garton Bowers, “A Study to Determine the General Business Information Possessed by High School Seniors,” Un- 
published Master’s Thesis (Los Angeles: University of Southern California, 1933), 98 pp. 
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money handling and record keeping, and 
travel and transportation. On our own ac- 
count we should like to add: guidance in edu- 
cation for business; getting and keeping a 
job; knowledge of sources of information, 
materials, or helps; proper use of credit; get- 
ting along with those around you in business; 
everyday law; fundamentals of arithmetic; 
education of the consumer in retail buying; 
basic economics; and home management on 
an efficient basis. 

Amelia Valerie Rouchleau? found that 
even on the ninth-grade level many of the 
topics just named are among the experiences 
of the pupils of that grade, if not personally, 
then in the family life of the pupil. 


We now wish to suggest, without being 
able to strengthen our suggestions with par- 
ticular statistical information or proof, a few 
of the lines along which education on these 
various topics should be acquired. The order 
in which we take up these topics is not sig- 
nificant of the importance we believe should 
be imparted to each. 

It would be enlightening if we knew the 
amount of money lost by individuals because 
of short change activities, either intentional 
or accidental. It seems trite to say that 
everyone should know the setup of our 
money system, that is, the different coins and 
their combinations to make the amount rep- 
resented by others. Ability to count money 
with facility and accuracy appears to be a 
desirable knowledge to the individual. This 
knowledge enables him to insure proper 
change making when he is a customer. A 
definite plan of carrying money and safe- 
guarding it on one’s person appears to be 
another desirable knowledge. 

When we mention keeping a record of re- 
ceipts and expenses, a great many folks get 
excited right away about making the record 
balance. We have the feeling that this is just 
a matter of training one’s memory for details. 
Possibly the knowledge is not necessary to 
everyone, but ability to keep an accurate and 
satisfactory record of personal income and 
expenses seems to be a desirable trait for all. 
We wish to extend this knowledge to the 
making of a simple statement of what one 
owns and owes, to show net worth, a balance 
sheet, if you please. Together with this abil- 
ity goes, of course, a knowledge of how to 
make a simple profit and loss statement. 
Mindful of the limitation of numbers who 
may need it for vocational purposes, we feel 
that a knowledge of simple accounting pro- 
cedures is desirable for everyone. These pro- 





cedures refer especially to simple household 
records and accounts. In this connection, 
however, we should like to mention that lack 
of proper and complete records of account is 
one of the most common causes of business 
failures. So it appears that a knowledge 
of simple accounting procedures outside of 
household records may be desirable. 

We are wondering now how many folks 
possess a working familiarity with various 
business forms. How many of you readers, 
for instance, could, without any further ado, 
make a bill for your services to the present 
date, write a receipt for twenty-one dollars 
and fifty-nine cents, make up the form for 
and write a check, give permission in writing 
to use a certain privilege, write a simple con- 
tract, write a simple will, write a receipt in 
full for all obligations to date; write a note, 
negotiable or nonnegotiable, as you might 
choose, with or without interest—and all of 
them, mind you, to be in such a form as to 
stand a test in court as showing just exactly 
what the writer intended to have done by 
his writing? Again, isn’t it desirable to know 
that the statements sent monthly by the 
water, light and power, gas, retail store or- 
ganizations, and others, do not necessarily 
mean that those organizations are worriéd 
about getting their money, but that sending 
bills, notices, and other evidences of debt, is 
a part of a set procedure thought best to ac- 
complish the purpose of letting the receiver 
know the status of his account at definite in- 
tervals? It seems to us that we definitely 
need to know business forms and their uses. 


The bank is an institution which stands 
ready to render all financial services com- 
patible with safety of the money entrusted to 
its care. Probably we can say that every 
person who is engaged in any business ac- 
tivity has some contact with the bank. For 
some of us this contact may merely mean en- 
dorsing and cashing a salary check. But for 
others it means taking advantage of any 
or all the services offered by a bank. We 
should know how to make out a deposit slip 
and how to realize its significance in the bank 
records; how to make out a check and how to 
realize its significance to the bank and to us 
as depositors. Everyone who has a checking 
account should know how to check his stub 
record with the bank statement. He should 
not be like the wife (with her first checking 
account) who said to her husband, “Oh, 
John, the bank sent me back all the checks 
I paid bills with last month, so I haven’t 
spent anything.” We should know how the 


*Amelia Valerie Rouchleau, “A Study to Determine the Kinds of General Business Information Needed by Ninth Grade 
Pupils,” Unpublished Master’s Thesis (Los Angeles: University of Southern California, 1935), 161 pp. 
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bank may help us in making remittances and 
collections, securing foreign exchange, get- 
ting checks certified, stopping payment on 
checks, carrying out life insurance or prop- 
erty trusts, acting as administrators and 
guardians. We must realize that if our credit 
standing justifies a loan on a business basis, 
the bank is ready to extend it; if our credit 
standing does not justify it, we must apply 
elsewhere and pay heavily for the privilege. 
It seems trite, also, to say that we should 
know how to use the post office and its vari- 
ous services. We do know about stamps, 
money orders, classes of mail, and so forth. 
How many of us know how to use special de- 
livery service to best advantage on packages 
and letters? How many of us know that 
there is a way to get a letter back after we 
have mailed it, provided it has not been de- 
livered before our request arrives? How 
many of us know that there is now a way to 
get from the post office the new address of a 
person who is trying to keep away from us, 
and who formerly depended upon the in- 
violability of a forwarding address to keep 
him hidden? Do boys and girls in general 
know that the Postal Savings Department 
presents a novel way of building up deposits 
by buying stamps for small amounts? Uncle 
Sam’s mail service presents opportunity for 
many knowledges. ' 
Perhaps it is not necessary to mention that 
knowledge of how to use a telephone is neces- 
sary. It would seem that everyone does 
know how. But just a few years ago, I had a 
high school senior in a class who had not, up 
to that time, made any telephone calls what- 
ever. Possibly it is not necessary knowledge, 
but sometimes it is of advantage to know the 
contribution of telephone service to radio, to 
teletypewriters, and to long-distance com- 
munication. The householder needs to know 


the types and costs of services on a definite 


contractual basis which may be furnished 
him by the telephone company. WES 
While we are considering communication, 
we should mention certain services of the 
telegraph company, besides ordinary mes- 
sages and cables. There is transfer or money, 
arranging for sending of flowers, and mes- 
senger service of various kinds. One fairly 
recent service is the picking up of small ex- 
press packages by Western Union. What 
should we know about radio? Probably, a 
sufficient familiarity to judge merits of dif- 
ferent radios on the market is the answer. 
Many innovations*have come about in 
travel and transportation. New types of 
service have been added along with new 
types of trains. Bus equipment has been de- 
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veloped to a fine degree of comfort and con- 
venience. Popular schedules are offered on 
all types of transportation. Travel by air- 
plane is becoming more popular along with 
refinements in planes and more reasonable 
rates. New types of ships are startling the 
traveling public with new elegance and un- 
heard-of speed. For those who wish to travel 
in their own automobile, surprising comforts 
and conveniences at reasonable prices are of- 
fered in new tourist camps. The sellers of 
gasoline and oils are outdoing themselves in 
offering maps and other services to the trav- 
eler. In the last few weeks we have seen no 
less than ten plants where the exclusive prod- 
uct is trailers and outdoor equipment. The 
field of travel and transportation is one we 
have all around us. Everyone should, there- 
fore, be familiar with its business side. 

We are thinking now of a situation re- 
cently reported to us in which a high school 
senior went to a garage to get his father’s car 
which had been left for repairs and adjust- 
ments. The garage owner complained that 
the boy “floundered around” in trying to 
tell what he had come to get, wasting both 
his time and that of the garage owner. In 
other words, the boy apparently had not 
acquired any knowledge of how to meet 
people on a business basis. The boy brought 
a blank signed check with him to pay the 
bill. The bill happened to be an odd amount 
like $1.89, for instance. The boy started to 
fill in the check, then gave up and asked the 
garage owner to fill it in. Can you blame the 
business man here for complaining about a 
lack of business education in the boy’s equip- 
ment for adjustment to a business world? 
We wish to emphasize that everyone needs 
education in approaching people on a busi- 
ness basis, in stating the purpose of the call, 
and carrying it through to the conclusion. 
In this incident just quoted, we also see lack- 
ing two other essential knowledges; first, 
realization of the danger of a blank signed 
check, and second, inability on the part of 
the boy to write or to fill in a check properly. 

Perhaps handwriting is not a function of 
business education, but everyone needs to be 
able to write legibly. Typewriting is a de- 
sirable skill for almost everyone. We are 
thinking not in terms of any particular speed, 
but in terms of ability to use a typewriter to 
meet the needs of the ordinary person. 

In the days when amanuenses traveled 
around and made their living writing letters 
for folks and doubtless were paid for quan- 
tity rather than human quality or brevity, 
the art of letter writing was necessary to but 
afew. We have a feeling that business letter 
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writing (perhaps all letter writing for that 
matter) is an art acquired through study and 
practice in using our old friends unity, co- 
herence, and emphasis, to say nothing of 
spelling and proper use of words. The 
qualities of character and friendly spirit are 
lacking in too many of the letters that come 
across our desks. Too many of them are 
just like so many pieces of paper with print- 
ing on them. I have before me News and 
Views, October, 1936, published by General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation, on page 42 
of which appears a letter written by Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors, 
to John J. Schumann, Jr., president, General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation. I wish I 
had space to reproduce the letter on this 
page, with its friendly spirit and genuine 
quality. Training in writing business letters 
that display character and personality cer- 
tainly is “Business Education Everybody 
Needs.” 

We have the feeling also that somewhere 
in the educational plan is a place for giving 
guidance in education for business. Should 
we not indicate what lines of work are obso- 
lete, crowded, overcrowded, or apparently 
needful of workers? Should we not make 
available all possible material on skills, train- 
ing, accomplishment, and personal qualities 
thought necessary for success in these lines 
of endeavor? Getting and holding a job, 
with the attendant necessities of applica- 
tions, interviews, development of person- 
ality, and cooperation with those around one, 
are necessary business education for every- 
one. E. B. McNaughton, president of the 
First National Bank of Portland, Oregon, 
stressed the following point among others in 
a talk at the N. E. A. convention at Portland. 
I wish to repeat it here for emphasis. His 
idea was: Young men and women should 
have a knowledge of what they may expect 
in business. Business is ruthless and does 
not consort with sympathy. Let us give this 
side as a part of business education everyone 
needs, while at the same time we seek to 
develop those skills and qualities of person- 
ality and character thought to be necessary 
for success. 

We have a feeling also that to know sources 
of business material, information, and help 
of various kinds would be of advantage to 
everyone. These sources refer to the func- 
tions and objectives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Better Business Bureau, cooperative 
societies, credit unions, small claims court, 
marketing association, and similar organiza- 


*Howard Bigelow, Family Finance, (Philadelphia: J. B. Li 
‘Consult also Evans Clark, Financing the Consumer (New 
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tions. In a given situation it is remarkable 
the assistance and guidance an individual 
may -get from these several agencies if he 
knows about them. Everyone, we believe, 
should have business education which im- 
parts knowledge of kinds of assistance one 
may get. 

It is enlightening to read the reports of 
cases submitted to a legal clinic such as is 
maintained by the University of Southern 
California as a part of its college of law. 
Many of the difficulties, perhaps most of 
them, could have been avoided had the in- 
dividual possessed knowledge of the most 
fundamental principles of everyday law, 
particularly the law of contract. But too 
many of us gain our knowledge through bit- 
ter experience in the clutches of a situation 
which we might have avoided if education in 
principles of everyday law had been included 
as part of our needed equipment for life. 
We should know what contracts must be in 
writing to be enforceable. 

Many cases of difficulty arise out of the 
unwise or unjustified use of credit. It seems 
to me that we should give business education 
on the dangers of too much installment buy- 
ing, the results of too large commitments in 
proportion to the available earnings, arid 
particularly to the extreme rate of interest 
paid on all such contracts. 

Let us pay our respects to short-term 
loans too. I have on my desk a post card 
which offers a loan service for the older model 
car owner on the basis of a loan of $20 to be 
paid back at the rate of $7.01 a month for 
four months. What is the true rate of in- 
terest of an annual interest rate? I am using 
the method described in the last two para- 
graphs on page 425 and the first paragraph 
on page 426, Family Finance by Howard 
Bigelow? under the caption “How to estimate 
the cost of credit.” I find by this method 
that the annual interest rate is 248.60 per 
cent.‘ Should we not give instruction on 
such a situation? Should not business educa- 
tion include warnings and acquisition of 
knowledge by using actual advertisements 
and showing the enormous rates charged? 

It does not seem consistent for us not to 
mention that ability to use fundamental 
arithmetic, particularly an ability to figure 
percentage, should be part of the business 
education everyone needs. 

In as much as we cannot say that at such 
and such a period in life a person will have 


money to invest, it appears that we must be 
(Concluded on page 384) 


incott Company, 1936). 
ork: Harper an 


Bros., 1981), pp. 114-134 and pp. 284-301. 
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Lesson Plans and Teaching Procedures 
in Typewriting 


The third of a series of four very instructive 
articles that Professor Lessenberry has pre- 
pared on typing. 


by 
D. D. Lessenberry 


Director Courses in Commercial Education 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


A LESSON plan is a means to anend of typewriting technique is a necessary and 
—the improvement of teaching. It is a de- inseparable part of the major aim of de- 
vice, and any device should be used to veloping typing power, since typing power 
achieve a particular objective. A lesson plan, cannot be developed apart from a mastery 
therefore, should help the teacher to give of typewriting technique. Likewise, the de- 
better direction to student learning. From velopment of skill in typing office forms and 
this point of view, it plays a vital part inthe in understanding office procedures is but a 
organization of materials and in the teaching restatement of the primary aim, since it is 
procedures of every effective teacher. Barr through practice in typing office forms that 
tells why pre-teaching planning is necessary vocational typing power is developed. 


for good teaching: The aim of every course in a business cur- 
A lesson plan is the series of things that the riculum should be the development of proper 
teacher proposes to do in co-operation with the — social attitudes, business habits, and personal 
pupils during the time that she spends with them, liti A h htful h é ‘ll al 
whether this time is spent in class discussion or UAalities. thoughtful teacher will always 
in study, to put into operation the course of seize upon the natural opportunities that 
study. The real reason for the careful pre-teaching present themselves in the classroom to stress 
planning of instruction is that teaching is an the other factors that are necessary for suc- 
exceedingly complex activity and it is only by fal livi heth h " d ° 
the pre-teaching planning of instruction that the CeSSful living, whether the class 1s one in 
teacher can get the many things in mind that she typewriting, civics, or some other course. 
will need to have in mind to do effective teaching.! Typing practice materials and teaching pro- 
The major divisions of lesson plans are: cedures should be organized to emphasize 
(1) aims, (2) methods, (3) materials, (4) these related learnings as students work 
procedures. This statement is not intended toward the major aim of the course, the de- 
to mean that lesson plans should conform to velopment of typing power. 
a particular mold. Though many excellent Each unit of instruction and each day’s 
teachers do not reduce their fine plans to lesson has its specific aims. Whether these 
written form, experience has proved that the aims are written or not, they guide the 
written lesson plan will usually force the teacher in selecting materials for practice and 
teacher to think through his problems with in directing learning. Specific aims set 
a thoroughness rarely reached under the in- boundaries as to what should be included in 


spirational planning. practice materials and as to how much time 
ams. The dominant aim of a course in SHould be given to drill on the materials. 
typewriting is the development of power for METHODS. The term method is used to de- 


personal and/or vocational use. This.aim is note a basic plan of teaching. The method 
the justification for typing as a legitimate used may be across section of many methods 
part of all full-time programs of businessedu- the teacher taking from each the ideas that 
cation. Other aims are contributory to, ora fit in with his own procedure.’ 

part of, this primary aim. Thus, the mastery Each specific method has definite pro- 


1A. S. Barr, ““The Planning of Teaching,” Lesson Plans and Teaching Techniques. Second Yearbook of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, 1936, p. 


67. 
discussion of the different methods of teaching typewriting is given in the preceding section, ‘‘Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing," March, 1987, pp. 296-99 
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cedures, but the expected outcomes are the 
same. Much of the best teaching is done by 
a combination of the steps in procedure 
taken from the different methods. After all, 
no one method has a monopoly on ideas nor 
are the procedures different in all respects. 
Good teaching, by whatever method used, 
calls for giving an overview of the whole 
problem, for directing drill, for supervising 
practice, and for measuring results. 

An overview gives the student a concept 
of the whole problem, the outcomes expected, 
and some of the difficulties that may be met. 
Work plans can be formulated more success- 
fully in terms of this overview than in terms 
of the day-by-day understanding of practice 
materials that are but a part of the whole 
problem. Students know in a general way 
that the expected outcome is the ability to 
type. They do not understand the necessity 
for certain practice procedures unless they 
are led to see how these develop their skill 
most effectively. One purpose of the over- 
view, then, is to show the relationship be- 
tween the parts of the daily lessons that 
make up the work of a unit of instruction. 

To direct drill in typewriting, the teacher 
must know what the drill is supposed to do 
to the students, as well as what practice ma- 
terials are most needed at the time the drill 
is given. Students may make the movement 
of f to ¢ a thousand times and not learn any- 
thing. Properly directed, the movement may 
be made a few times and the control estab- 
lished. Repetitive practice does not have the 
same value under all situations and after a 
certain length of time is probably of little 
value. It is not always good; it may lead to 
bad as well as good habits. To be most ef- 
fective, repetition should meet a recognized 
need for improving a particular skill. When- 
ever possible, students should see the im- 


provement in skill that comes from a par- 


ticular practice procedure. Woodworth says: 


The more clearly you can see and measure your 
approach towards the goal, the more action; thus 
it has been found in many different lines that the 
“practice curve method” of training gives quicker 
and better results than ordinary drill. In the 
practice curve you have a picture of your progress; 
you are encouraged by seeing how far you have 
advanc_d, and stimulated to surpass your past 
record, and thus your immediate goal is made 
more definite.* 


The practice curve is a device for moti- 
vating learning and should be a part of every 
method. A student should keep his own 


curve of progress. Each day’s progress 
should be checked in terms of the goal set 


for the number of hours of practice the 
student has had. Suggested goals are given 
for each unit of instruction in the discussion 
of specific teaching procedures.‘ 


MATERIALS. A variety of practice materials 
is desirable in order to maintain student 
interest. These vary with the units of in- 
struction. In general, the lesson plan will 
call for materials for the following types of 
activities: 

1. Drills for 
a. Manipulation 
b. Reconstruction of finger pathways 
c. Word- and phrase-recognition 
d. Technique emphasis 
2. Exercises 
a. Meaningful paragraphs using all letters of 
the alphabet and having a definite syllable 
intensity 
b. Test or optional exercises that measure im- 
provement in typing power 
c. Special problems; such as, typing business 
letters, setting up tabulating problems, pre- 
paring manuscripts, etc. 
d. Office forms; such as, invoices, bills of lading, 
legal papers, etc. 


3. Optional exercises to take care of individual 
differences in typing ability 

There must be a gradation as to quantity 
and difficulty, all in harmony with the aims 
of the unit. As the skill of the students in- 
creases, the problems should increase in diffi- 
culty of words and number of lines to be 
typed. Although all problems should chal- 
lenge students to their best performance, the 
students should experience a measure of 
success in typing the daily assignment. 

It is not easy to say what constitutes the 
best measure of difficulty in typing material. 
Syllable intensity® offers one fairly accurate 
degree of difficulty. Material with the same 
syllable intensity will not necessarily be of 
the same difficulty, for an unusual number of 
letters, such as q, x, and 2, may make it more 
difficult. All letters of the alphabet should 
be used in each paragraph of practice ma- 
terial. Admittedly, syllable intensity and 
the use of every letter in each paragraph will 
not guarantee equal difficulty of paragraph 
material; the use of these two features, 
though, has at least been the first step in 
providing scientifically constructed material 
through which students may achieve max- 
imum typing power in minimum time. 


PROCEDURES. Classroom procedure is the 
series of things a teacher plans to do with the 
students under his instruction. The daily in- 
spection of completed work will suggest the 
necessity for certain remedial measures in 


*Robert S. Woodworth, Psychology, (Revised) (New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1929), p. 276. 


‘Loc. 
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addition to the presentation of the new fea- 
tures of the lesson, the observation, and the 
follow-up work. Follow-up work must neces- 
sarily be organized by the teacher, for no 
textbook could supply the remedial materials 
at the right time for each student. The follow- 
ing types of activities may be listed as pro- 
cedures for a lesson: 


1. Motivation 
a. Develop a felt need for learning through 
student experimentation 
b. Stimulate student effort through teacher 
demonstration 
c. Direct student effort by forcing him to 
think through the problems 


2. Presentation of the lesson 
a. Drill 
(1) Direct dictation 
(2) Unison copying 
(3) Individual typing 
(4) Timid-sentence writing 
(5) Manipulative drills 
b. Exercise 
(1) Help students to see the meaning of the 
material to be typed 
(2) Point out learning difficulties and indi- 
cate possible ways of attacking the prob- 
lem 
(3) Appraise the worth of the production 


8. Floor Work 
a. Give individual help at the time help is 
needed 
b. Check the completed papers 


4. Observation 
a. Check the technique and record it for 
guidance in building remedial work 
b. Check the habits of work as well as the 
techniques of typing 


5. Summarization of learning for the period 


MOTIVATION. Most beginning students are 
interested in learning to type. They need 
little motivation, but they do need guidance. 
This form of motivation can be very ef- 
fective, but it should diminish as student 
growth makes this feasible. Special motiva- 
tion devices are needed when the novelty of 
the work has worn off, when the practice 
materials become difficult, and when the day 
of reckoning discloses skill below par. No 
student should be permitted to continue from 
day to day without knowing the status of his 
work. Students make best progress under 
the motivation of the certainty of progress. 
Pyle points this fact out when he says: 

Knowledge of one’s record is a material factor in 
progress; it incites him to practice at the highest 
degree of efficiency.® 

Display material will be useful as a means 
of motivating the work of certain instruc- 
tional units. Since interest soon lags, how- 
ever, the displays must be changed fre- 
quently. The following displays are given 
as examples: 


‘William Henry Pyle, The Psychology of Learning (Baltimore: Warwick, Warwick & York, 1928), p. 66 
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. Pictures of noted typists 
. Pictures of early models of typewriters 
Perfect writings 
. Exceptional budgets of completed work 
. Regular business letters 
. Unusual letterheads 
. Dead letters 
a. Returned or unclaimed mail 
b. Mail not delivered because of incomplete ad- 
dress or insufficient postage 
8. Samples of personal typing 
a. Menus 
b. Assembly programs 


IO Om OO 


STUDENT EXPERIMENTATION AND TEACHER 
DEMONSTRATION. ‘The experimentation sets 
the problem; the teacher demonstration, 
which should follow immediately, sets the 
pattern of skill desired. The first student ex- 
perimentation can be made with the in- 
sertion of the paper. As soon as the class 
period begins, pass out paper and let each 
student insert a sheet into his typewriter as 
best he can. If this experimentation is fol- 
lowed at once with a teacher demonstration 
of well-controlled paper insertion, the prob- 
lem will be set, and learning can take place, 
because the students will see the need for 
learning a better way of inserting the paper 
than they had been able to demonstrate. 
Learning is most effective when there is a felt 
need, but learning is inevitable and goes on 
whether we like it or not. Incorrect habits 
are as easy to form as correct ones, and a 
student cannot even go through the motions 
of typewriting without forging the chain of 
habit. The teacher must, therefore, make 
certain that the purpose of student experi- 
mentation is to establish the problem, and 
that it does not become mere tinkering that 
will initiate wrong habits. 


PRESENTATION OF THE LESSON. Each day’s 
lesson should be linked with the work that 
has gone before. This connection can be 
made through a brief recall of the learning 
elements that are to be reconstructed, or, 
better still, through drills that reconstruct 
important phases of preceding lessons. Stu- 
dents learn to type by typing, not through 
hearing a teacher explain how typing is done. 
For this reason, the lesson presentation 
should be largely through directed practice 
rather than through teacher discussion. 


pritt. Although drill has decided limita- 
tions, it has decided advantages when pro- 
perly directed. Mere finger movement is not 
effective drill; neither is drill effective when 
students are directed to type so many lines 
of material without understanding what the 
material is supposed to do to them. It is 
much more important to check on the modi- 
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fications in typewriting behavior that the 
drill has made than to ask, “How many 
wrote without error?” Errorless typing is to 
be desired if it is the outcome of correct 
typing technique and not merely the slow 
production of a plodding worker. What the 
material does to the student is more im- 
portant than what the student does to the 
material. 


DIRECT DICTATION. An excellent way to get 
students to work promptly at the beginning 
of the period is to give direct dictation of 
words, phrases, and sentences. This dicta- 
tion should begin with the second or third 
lesson of the first unit. Through the use of 
this plan, students can be led to speed up 
the individual stroke and to type on the 
word level. At first, the student probably 
cannot react to the whole word as the 
stimulating medium. The individual letters 
of the word present a big enough problem 
for him to handle, but control of two- and 
three-letter sequences can be developed 
quickly after the association between the 
controlling finger and the key to be con- 
trolled has been established. Pyle says: 


When one learns to type, the position of the letters 
must first be learned. By practice the bonds are 
better established—there is less hesitation in find- 
ing letters. The muscles involved in making the 
movements become better adapted to them and 
unnecessary movements are eliminated.’ 


This implies that the psychological whole 
may possibly be a single letter at one level of 
learning and a word or phrase at another. Of 
course, the learner can think the whole word, 
but the control will at first be on the letter 
level. As soon as possible, the word should 
be the stimulating factor. Through direct 
dictation, the student will learn to think the 
word as a whole and, through practice, to 
type it as a whole. If the student will say 
the word aloud, the impulse to type the word 
rather than the letters of the word will be 
more vigorous; and skill will be rapidly de- 
veloped in handling words. Pyle says: 

In typewriting, higher order habits may be formed 


by seeing one word as a unit instead of spelling it 
out with a separate bond for each letter.® 


This practice on the word level will tend to 
fixate and to improve the control of the in- 
dividual letters. Book says: 


The practice on isolated letters, on particular 
words, and on practice sentences, generally re- 
quired by teachers of typewriting, tends to coun- 
teract the normal tendency of learners to assume 
a freedom of control over the keyboard which 
they have not yet earned, a tendency which must 


Tbid., p. $5. 
*Tbid., p. $6. 


be successfully counteracted if the learner is to 
continue to improve.® 


Direct dictation should be a part of each 
day’s lessons. If there is a tendency for the 
student to jump at the keys and to clash 
them in the basket, it will be found that the 
shoulder and arm muscles are tightened and 
the stroke is a punch instead of a swift snatch 
stroke made with the finger. Relaxation 
must be taught and insisted upon. The 
ability to relax is essential to good typing. 


UNISON DRILL. This technique has been 
used far too much in the teaching of typing. 
It has limited value and, if used indiscrim- 
inately, loses the small value it has, particu- 
larly if the students do not understand the 
purpose of “‘goose-stepping together.” Uni- 
son drill seems to have value for these two 
classes of students: 


1. Those who are typing beyond their best control 
and who, consequently, type in jerks. 


2. Those who type with a pounding stroke and who 
should be forced to speed up the stroking of 
individual letters. 


When the class is typing together, the 
teacher should spell the drill, using a forceful 
(not necessarily loud), clipped enunciation. 
Drill through at least two lines of typing in 
order to give rhythmic practice on returning 
the carriage and getting started on the next 
line. This unison drill is effective when re- 
constructing finger pathways through such 
a drill as 


rf mj gf uj ws ik bf ol cd yj xs pl xs.nj qa ol za hj 


The letter sequences are not those most 
frequently found in words, but the drill is 
comparable to a pianist’s practice of scales. 
Book says: 


The practice on isolated letters, on particular 
words, and on practice sentences, tends to insure 
a mastery of the lower order habits. It also tends 
to counteract the normal tendency found among 
learners to assume a freedom of control over the 
keyboard which they have not yet earned and a 
tendency which must be counteracted if the 
learner is to continue to improve. The use of 
technical drills also favors the acquisition of 
proper habits of touch and movement which en- 
ables a learner to make his letter-making strokes in 
a more uniform and more rythmical way. The 
practice on isolated letters and words also gives 
an opportunity for fixing any difficult letter or 
word combinations which may need special atten- 
tion because of their unusual difficulty.!® 


When the purpose of the drill is to fixate a 
particular reach, say, to the letter z, a line 
of words in which this letter predominates 
may be used for practice. 


‘William Henry Book, Learning to Tupewrite (New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 1925), p. 208. 


‘Loc. cit. 
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INDIVIDUAL DRILL. The teacher should help 
the learner to determine his best practice 
procedures. Even when the same material is 
used, not all students should drill on it at 
the same time or in the same way. Individ- 
ual drill should run the entire range of prac- 
tice procedures. One student may type a 
line of words or a sentence on the word level; 
one seated next to him may type on the letter 
level; another student may be able to com- 
bine the two procedures. 


SENTENCE TIMED WRITING. Repetition with- 
out monotony will usually bring improve- 
ment in typing skill. True, a one-minute 
sentence writing cannot indicate the en- 
durance and control of a student, but it is of 
value in spurting his speed. If timing a 
student causes him to tense all muscles and 
pound the keys, the difficulty must be cor- 
rected before this becomes a fixed reaction 
when writing timed material. Do beginning 
students lose time in adjusting the type- 
writers for a timed writing, and delay the 
whole class? Discover such students early in 
the course and help them to build more 
economical habits of work. The just-a- 
minute person is not a good prospect for the 
business world. 

Keep a record of the one-minute sentence 
writings. Measure gross stroking. A student 
will be interested in watching the curve that 
indicates his progress and that of his class- 
mates. 


MANIPULATIVE DRILLS. These drills improve 
the control of the typewriter mechanism. 
Typing characters not on the keyboard is 
useful primarily in forcing students to de- 
velop sureness in machine manipulation. 
Filling in omitted letters or words should be 
taught early in the course. The student 
learns exactness in gauging line and letter 
through use of the machine parts. 


EXERCISE. The exercise is the test of the 
lesson. Each student should be permitted to 
type it at his own rate of speed. The teacher 
can explain the meaning of the material and 
can point out particular difficulties that may 
be encountered, but the actual typing should 
not be done in a drill manner. 


FLOOR wWoRK. When students are working 
at individual problems, the teacher can do 
floor work. This involves two distinct types 
of activity. One is giving personal help where 
needed, and the other is interpreting di- 
rections. Since thinking is involved in prob- 
lem solving, the teacher must not fall into 
the habit of doing most of the thinking for 
the students. Too many teachers direct 
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every movement of students, when they 
should teach in terms of successive challenges 
to them. This is poor teaching and results in 
weak students. 

In doing floor work, teachers should guard 
against the temptation to disturb students 
unnecessarily. either in offering help or in 
commendation. The attention of the student 
should not be distracted from the problem 
at hand. 


OBSERVATION. While the students are 
typing the exercise, the teacher can profit- 
ably observe them at work. We teachers do 
not always see when we look. Observation 
must be critical. Records of observation 
should be kept in order that remedial teach- 
ing may be planned. 

In the first week’s work the teacher can 
draw up a general check list of the tech- 
niques initiated; as, manipulation activities 
—(a) machine adjustments, (b) carriage 
throw, (c) shift-key control, (d) space-bar 
control. Use this check list in observing the 
work of students, row by row. Not all the 
techniques can be observed at one time. 
Check the carriage throw of all students, 
then the shift-key control, and so on. Reme- 
dial drills should be based upon the needs of 
the entire class rather than upon those of 
one student. When the major weaknesses of 
the class have been overcome, the individual 
student should be observed and remedial 
drills should be prepared for him. 

A stenographer’s notebook may be used 
for this record of observation. Assign two 
or three pages to each student. This gives 
the teacher a complete picture of each stu- 
dent at work, and it will be of help in per- 
sonal conferences with students or parents. 


SUMMARIZE LEARNING. Use a summary as a 
checkup with the students on learning situa- 
tions of each lesson. This is an effective way 
to help students to organize their thinking 
in terms of learning to type. They must be 
aware of the fact that each day’s practice 
tends to build habits that eventually make 
up their typing power. Habits are initiated 
in this first unit; if the foundation work is 
sound, real skill will come as the natural 
result of further correct practice. There are 
specific threads of learning running through 
all units of instructional material. These 
provide for the reconstruction of essential 
information and technique at stated inter- 
vals. As learning becomes permanent, re- 
construction drill may be given less fre- 
quently. The summary should be brief, but 
it can include all essential points taught in 
the lesson. 
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Integration of Social-Business Education 


by 


J. Dewberry Copeland 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Tue process of change now going 
on in our social organization offers a very 
interesting challenge to those engaged in 
teaching to keep the educational content 
and methods of presentation dynamic and 
abreast of the times. As a result of this 
challenge we find business education in our 
public secondary schools now in a period of 
reorganization. Vocational, commercial 
courses which have stood essentially the 
same for a period of over twenty years are 
being tested by research in order that they 
may be changed to meet more adequately 
the objectives for which they are intended. 
Demands for the education and protection 
of the consumer, for promotion of a better 
understanding of sound economic or business 
principles, and for a more general knowledge 
of our contemporary, social-economic prob- 
lems are finding a response in the develop- 
ment of a new social-business education 
sequence. 

These new social objectives of business 
education double the responsibility of com- 
mercial teachers. They should not, however, 
be interpreted to mean a replacement of 
the older, but still important, vocational 
objectives. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS. Because of con- 
siderable variance in the use of business 
education terms, it is necessary to identify 
their use in this article lest confusion in 
reading might result. The series of articles 
entitled “Symposium on Socio-Business Ed- 
ucation” which ran this past year in THE 
BALANCE SHEET under the sponsorship of 
the National Council of Business Education 
dealt considerably with definition of terms.' 
I agree with the terms of Dr. H. G. Shields 
and Dr. Herbert A. Tonne. I am also in 
accord with their views on curriculum con- 
struction. Social-business education, there- 
fore, is being used to mean the nonvoca- 
tional, commercial content which would be 
valuable in the educational program of al- 
most any high school student. It is used to 
include both the education of the individual 
as a consumer and his business education 
as a member of society. For the purpose of 


1THe Batance SuHeet, May 1935, to February, 1936. 
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instruction little is gained by trying to 
separate these two needs of the individual. 
Some typewriting is usually considered of 
value to students in general, but the fact 
that it is a skill subject eliminates it from 
the social-business, content subjects. Book- 
keeping, as it is commonly taught today, is 
classed in the vocational side of business 
education, but if present proposals to 
socialize it are put into effect to the extent 
that some writers suggest, it would be con- 
sidered a social-business subject. There are 
surely certain parts of bookkeeping that 
are definitely social. 


It is the purpose of this article to point 
out the trends toward integration of social- 
business education; that is, to show how 
the content is being organized into an 
articulated, four-year sequence. The word 
“integration” basically means to make 
whole. Parts alone do not make an entity. 
These parts must be organized and asso-_ 
ciated so that they function together as a 
complete unit. Correlation of subjects or 
attempted fusion fails when the association 
is artificial or forced. Integration must 
take place in the mind of the student. We 
can hardly be certain that integration has 
occurred until we see the school subject 
matter functioning in the thinking and daily 
activities of the individual. The integration 
process is such an individual matter of the 
student that we can never expect to develop 
a formula of teaching which will produce 
100 per cent efficiency. But we can so 
organize subject-matter content and so mo- 
tivate its study that the relationships be- 
tween various school subjects and life 
problems are more easily seen. 


NEED FOR ORGANIZATION. Among the first 
attempts to justify business education upon 
a social basis was to classify certain existing 
courses, such as history of commerce, eco- 
nomic geography, business organization and 
management, business law, and economics, 
as social-business subjects. The results have 
been unsatisfactory from the standpoint of 
enrollment as well as content. If such 
subjects are considered valuable to students 
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in general, then some means must be found 
for reaching more of them. To try to solve 
the problem by merely attempting to have 
them placed upon the required list would 
be to evade the main issue. The first step 
toward increasing enrollment should be to 
make the courses of grater value to the 
general student. 


Attempts to teach vocational abilities in 
condensed high school courses should give 
way to courses in the function of business 
and the government in supplying the 
economic wants of man and of the major 
social problems involved in a constantly 
changing world. Duplication between these 
older courses and the new ones now being 
developed must be eliminated. This state- 
ment does not imply that the same topic 
may not be treated progressively in several 
courses from different viewpoints. But such 
a progressive treatment would necessitate 
the reorganization of content into a re- 
lated series. 


There is hardly a one of the present so- 
called, social-business subjects that does not 
need to be revised considerably. It may 
be well to retain the names of those courses 
which are fairly well established and which 
have the larger enrollments; namely, eco- 
nomic geography, business law, and econom- 
ics. ‘The content should be so changed, 
however, that through a process of evolution 
the social-business subjects would gradually 
approach a common ground in contributing 
to the economic well-being of the society 
and the individuals within it. The geography 
course to be truly economic must not 
overemphasize place geography, but should 
show the controls placed upon economic 
progress by the geographic environment. 
Some high school law textbooks attempt to 
summarize a number of college law courses 
which were developed for vocational prepa- 
ration of lawyers. Might not the high 
school course in law be used for developing 
an understanding of the operation of law, 
an attitude toward keeping out of trouble, 
and an interest in important legal questions 
and problems. Likewise the economics 
course should be developed around con- 
temporary problems. 


AN INTEGRATED TWELFTH-YEAR COURSE. 
Moreover, there should be a train of unity 
running through all these courses, an easily 
recognized contribution to common objec- 
tives. Just how this unity will be accom- 
plished is yet to be determined. But a 
trend from confusion to order is particularly 
noticeable in business education literature. 
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Hardly five years ago, the challenges and 
proposals for change were very general and 
vague, merely setting forth arguments to 
prove the need for change. Within the last 
two years in particular, proposals for a 
definite curriculum sequence in social- 
business education have been outlined. 
While there is still no solution to complete 
unity, there are definite trends toward 
agreement among writers upon the end 
courses in the sequence, the ninth-grade 
course and the twelfth-grade course. 

Junior business training seems to be 
fairly well established not only in curriculum 
proposals but also in its actual place in 
the school system with an enrollment of 
approximately half a million students out 
of a total of one million studying one or 
more commercial subjects. The placement 
of the course is centering at the ninth 
grade. As an example of the confusion and 
disagreement existing in the field of social- 
business education, the name of this ninth- 
year course is still in dispute. “Junior 
business training” was perhaps a correct 
name five or ten years ago when the course 
dealt with detailed preparation of junior 
office jobs. The word “training” is in bad 
repute in educational thinking except when 
applied to the teaching of routine skills. 
The present course is based upon under- 
standing and reasoning and, therefore, 
should not be designated by the word 
“training.” 

At the twelfth-grade level, unity of 
thought is not as complete. The practice is 
even more in a state of confusion. On the 
other hand, there are such definite trends 
toward an integrated, twelfth-year econom- 
ics course that it should be reasonable to 
predict its introduction as a standard sub- 
ject within a few years. 

This trend is borne out by the analysis of 
opinions of ten authorities in the field of 
commercial education. ‘The summary of 
their opinions is shown in the accompanying 
tables. An examination of the recommenda- 
tions for the twelfth grade show that 
economics is included among the social- 
business subjects specifically recommended 
for the twelfth grade. 

An examination of their proposed content 
for the economics course shows a general 
agreement that it should deal more with 
current economic problems of society instead 
of with formal discussion of classical prin- 
ciples. The previous courses in social- 
business education should be developed with 
the definite objectives of forming a back- 
ground for this final integrating course. In a 
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sense the course should be a summarizing 
course of previous economic learning with 
application to a dynamic, social world. As 
such it would provide maximum opportuni- 
ties for the student to see the relationships 
and significance of his entire four years of 
social-business education in such a way as 
to provide for real integration. 


It is not quite clear how far the summary 
of previous courses should be carried. But 
if we take advantage of new textbooks pre- 
pared for advanced business “training,” we 
could use the first semester of the twelfth 
year for a comprehensive treatment of im- 
portant fields, such as money and banking, 
insurance and investments, consumer prob- 
lems in buying, budgetary control and ap- 
plication of accounting principles, problems 
of law and government, and business or- 
ganization and management. Whether or 
not this would constitute a summary course 
for the student would depend on his pre- 
vious study. From these summarized fields 
of economic interest could be taken social 
problems upon which to base the second- 
semester course in social economics. 


The general ninth-grade course and this 
combination twelfth-year course may prove 
to be all that is needed in social-business 
education for the core curriculum of general 
education. Other courses may be offered as 
electives and required of commercial majors. 
But whether business education, social 
science, or other departments are to meet 
the challenge for more meaningful material 
in the common curriculum of the secondary 
school is a problem which time will decide. 
Business education is certainly justified from 
the standpoint of useful material in further 
attempting to extend its program toward 
meeting this challenge. 


A FOUR-YEAR SERIES. Further expansion 
of business education will be effectively ac- 
complished when the gap between the tenth 
and eleventh years in a unified social- 
business series is filled. Present attempts are 
directed toward using the best subjects 
which we now have in these two years. Just 
which subjects these should be and in what 
order they should be arranged is a problem 
of much disagreement as can be observed 
from the accompanying table. Of the ten 





SERIES OF SOCIAL-BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Ninth Grade 











SO eee ee (1931) Introduction to Modern Business 

SD; NG os 5 eee (1932) Junior Business Training 

S, Ps seeks. (1933) Junior Business Training* 

4. Walters. ........ (1934) General Business* 

5. ee cis cessed (1934) Elementary Economic Training 

eer (1935) Introduction to Business 

| ree (1935) Knowledge of Values in Peoples and Things 

8. Kimmel.........(1935) Economic Civics 

9. Blackstone...... (1935) Junior Business Training 
i ae (1936) Junior Business Training 
I e655 3'b Ge sna Bate Junior Business “Training” 


Possible next step............More of an introductory or overview course with better unity 





*Subjects listed in order given since grade location or semester length was not given. 


Tenth Grade 








First SEMESTER SEcoND SEMESTER 





Financial System 





1. Ly 
S. We cadac sks Economic Geography (Continued) 
are Commercial Geography* 
4. Welle. .......: Commercial Law* Commercial Geography* 
5. Shields..........Economic Geography Nonvocational Bookkeeping or Economic 
History 
Sas. sean nes Personal and Social Bookkeeping* Marketing* 
Ty csc ascee Record-keeping Activities (Continued) 
= eee Orientation Course in Business Education* (Continued) 
9. Blackstone...... One or more new courses* 
| ere Buymanship (Continued) 
Composite.......... Economic Geography Marketing or Nonvocational Bookkeeping 


Possible next step.... Economic Geography with more emphasis 


Buymanship 
upon social implications 





*Subjects listed in order given since grade location or semester length was not given. 
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people whose statements have been con- 
sidered, six list some form of marketing and 
business law, five list economic (or com- 
mercial) geography, four list business or- 
ganization and management and nonvoca- 
tional bookkeeping. A composite curriculum 








of the proposals tends to place economic 
geography in the first half of the tenth 
year and marketing in the last half, and 
for the eleventh year it places business law 
in the first half and business organization 
and management in the last half. 


SERIES OF SOCIAL-BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Eleventh Grade 























First SEMESTER 


SEcoND SEMESTER 





















Possible next step....Social Bookkeeping 


Serer eee Worker in Modern Society Cont., Civics, or Business Law 
and 
Accounting for Control (Continued) 

i OO Pe Marketing Business Organization (and Management)** 
S: Neshole.... 26554 Commercial Law* Business Organization* 
eee Salesmanship* Business Organization* 

5. Shields..........Marketing Business Law 

Wb Cee Business Organization* Finance* 

ee (Personal skills) 

8. Kimmel... ......More formal course in economics in either eleventh or twelfth year 

9. Blackstone...... One or more new courses* 

BO, RUG ice cued Advanced Business Training (Continued) 
Composite... ....... Commercial Law Business Organization 


Advanced Business Training 












*Subjects listed in order given since grade location or semester length was not given. 
**Management usually implied under heading of Business Organization. 


Twelfth Grade 








First SEMESTER 








SEcOND SEMESTER 




















problems 


S BOR isc 50 Secu Economic Organization (Summary course) Business Law and Social Control 
i Economics, full vear (Continued) 
Business Law, full year (Continued) 

3. Nichols... ......Eeconomics* 

4. Walters...... . .Economics* 

5. Shields.......... Business Economics Social Economics (Summary course) 
OS eee Business Law* Economics* 

A. | | Education for Consumers of Goods and Services (Business economics and current problems) 
8. Kimmel.........More formal course in economies in either eleventh or twelfth year 

9. Blackstone...... One or more new courses* 

eee Economics (Continued) 
Composite.......... Economics (Continued) 


Possible next step.... Integrated summary of previous courses, economic theory, and application to current 



















Sources: 


pp. 525-38. 
5. Suretps, H. G. 
May, 1935, pp. 2-8. 
7. Buttock, ALBERT E. 
Business Education Quarterly, May, 1935, p. 15. 


tion.” 


November, 1935, pp. 100-02. 
10. 
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“General Business Education for the Eleventh Year.’ 


9. Biackstong, E. G. “Socio-Business or Economic Citizenship? Which: 


*Subjects listed in order given since grade location or semester length was not given. 


1. Lyon, Leverett S. Education for Business. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1931, pp. 557-60. 
2. Tonne, HerBert A. and Tonne, M. HENRIETTE. 

York, New York University Press, 1932, pp. 265-66 
3. Nicnots, Frepertck G. Commercial Education in the High School. New York, Appleton-Century, 1933, 


Social Business Education in Secondary Schools. New 


4. Waters, R. G. “Must We Go to Extremes?” Cincinnati, Toe BALANcE SHEEt, January, 1934, p. 197. 


“Consumer Education Through Social-Business Education.” 
Education and the Consumer. Cincinnati, South-Western Publishing Co., 1934, p. 100. 


6. Kyxer, B. Frank. “General Business Education.” Washington, D. C., National Business Education Quarterly, 


Monograph 24—Business 


Washington, D. C., National 


8. Ktmmex, W. G. “Some Possibilities for Closer Cooperation Between the Social Studies and Business Educa- 
Wilkes-Barre, Journal of Business Education, October, 1935, pp. 7, 8, 22. 


9? 


Cincinnati, Toe BALANcE SHEET, 


Tonne, Hersert A. Unpublished Class Lecture. New York, New York University, 1936. 
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A course in social and personal bookkeep- 
ing has not been developed and may not 
be because of strong arguments raised by 
numerous writers that bookkeeping should 
remain vocational with a greater emphasis 
upon social and economic implications. Cer- 
tain phases of individual record keeping 
and interpretative accounting have been 
considered so important to the general 
student that they have already been placed 
in the junior and advanced business “‘train- 
ing” courses. Should such nonvocational 
work be organized into a separate course, 
there is a strong bid for it as a part of the 
social-business series in the tenth year. It 
would most likely move up marketing and 
commercial law and force out business or- 
ganization and management as a separate 
course. 


A SERIES OF ENTIRELY NEW CourSsES. Even 
if this tendency toward a four-year series 
does develop, we can hardly expect it to 
be more than a transitory step in a forma- 
tive stage of development. There is such an 
abundance of material on current economic 
problems of real interest that as soon as 
they adequately find their way into the 
classroom, the twelfth-year course in social 
economics will require a full year. The 
advanced business “training” course fur- 
nishes ample material for the eleventh year. 
This arrangement would leave only the 
tenth year unfilled with a new _ social- 
business course. 


Consumer education should be an integral 
part of all social-business subjects as one of 
their major objectives. But with so many 
organized groups pressing the issue, it should 
be quite reasonable to predict that within 


the near future a special course in consumer 
education will be developed, perhaps as a 
course in buymanship. With this course in 
the tenth year, we should then have the 
four-year series proposed by Dr. Tonne in 
1936. Should a social bookkeeping course 
develop, it would probably take one half of 
the tenth year; buymanship, the other half. 


The series must not be left as four or five 
isolated and partly duplicating courses, but 
it must be built with a definite sequence. 
There must be a consciousness in each 
course of what has been developed before 
and: what is to follow. Social-business ed- 
ucation will continue .to change until this 
unity is established. Not until then can we 
expect to profit by the power of standard- 
ization such as has existed in English and 
history up until fairly recently. 

Or perhaps we may no sooner get our 
task near completion when the activity 
program of progressive education may prove 
the value of removing subject matter 
boundaries and developing curricula along 
broad areas of interest. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made with this activity 
program in the elementary school. Some 
work has been done in the junior high 
school including units that involved social- 
economic problems. 


Integration in the senior high school is 
still in its earliest stages. The average 
high school should wait until the feasibility 
of such a program has been. tested by 
experimental schools. If it proves a success 
for the senior high school and is adopted in 
general, it will solve the problem of dupli- 
cation between business education and other 
departments. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING 
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by 
A. W. Honeycutt 


Superintendent of Schools 
Lexington, North Carolina 


Business Education from the Viewpoint of 
a School Superintendent 






Mr. Honeycutt is a superintendent who has a sym- 
pathetic understanding of commercial education. 
His article contains the substance of an address 
that he delivered before the commercial section 


of the North Carolina Education Association. 


In tracing the evolution of American busi- 
ness education, one is impressed not because 
of a continuous and expanding development 
of an adequate commercial curriculum, but 
rather because of the lack of such a program. 
Apprenticeship and narrowly conceived 
private schools for private gain featured 
training in such business methods as were in 
vogue at various periods since colonial days. 
About a hundred years ago the public 
schools began to influence business educa- 
tion, adding a few offerings. The offerings, 
however, were usually considered “snap” 
courses of the strictly technical and voca- 
tional nature. 

This situation continued until 1890. It 
reflected the current business philosophy of 
laissez faire, caveat emptor, and other features 
of rugged individualism. About the be- 
ginning or just before the beginning of the 
present century a broader philosophy of 
education began to be felt not only in 
schools but also in economics and politics. 
Since this new influence appeared and prob- 
ably because of it—certainly in recent years 
—such significant changes in business edu- 
cation are occurring. From 1890 to 1930 
commercial curriculum subjects grew in 
number from 10 to 33; business education 
enrollments increased proportionately. 
About this time high schools of commerce 
developed and began the necessary breaking 
down process of the rigid traditional con- 
cepts of business education. Current trends 
toward guidance, placement, and follow-up 
were introduced. Generally speaking, public 
school administration began to realize for 
the first time the broad social as well as the 
economic significance of business education. 
This realization became evident in 1918 
when Nichols’ Survey of Junior Commercial 
Occupations showed that specialized vo- 
cational courses had little place or justifica- 
tion in the junior high school. In 1931 a 
committee from the Department of Super- 
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intendence recommended that “commercial 
subjects should be organized and taught so 
as to contribute as fully as possible to the 
broad general objectives of the junior high 
school,” that is to say, the development of 
a unified general junior business course to 
supersede the present conglomeration of 
separate commercial subjects. This com- 
mittee recommended its introduction in the 
eighth grade and its requirement of all pupils 
as a general and exploratory course followed 
by a continuation of junior business training 
in the ninth grade plus two elective courses 
in typewriting, thus deferring stenography 
and bookkeeping for the senior high school. 

These findings begin to reveal a new view- 
point toward business education and the 
need of an orientation or a reorientation of 
our thinking and planning in terms of rapidly 
changing social and economic conditions 
in a closely integrated society totally dif- 
ferent from that of our pioneering frontiers- 
men; in an industrial age operated by the 
master clock of super-power propulsion; in 
a social order menaced by the most perfectly 
designed and designing systems of organized 
propaganda outside of Europe. A great inter- 
preter of current philosophies and world con- 
ditions said to a meeting of superintendents 
recently that the menace of civilization from 
organized propaganda is greater than that 
caused by ignorance. 

At this point and with this perspective 
we can grasp more easily the wisdom and 
the significance of broadening our courses to 
include courses which integrate business 
per se with social, economic, political, and 
moral understandings through consumer as 
well as producer education. Surely both 
producers and consumers of goods and 
services must have a more intimate knowl- 
edge of these systems of propaganda in 
order to protect themselves and society from 


the disastrous results of ignorance and at- 
tendant gullibility. 
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President Roosevelt’s message to the 
recent St. Louis meeting of the nation’s 
superintendents emphasized our obligation 
in this connection. I quote from his mes- 
sage: 

During times like these when changes are wide- 
spread and rapid, the schools and colleges have an 
unusual responsibility to bring to the people an 
understanding of these changes in order that modi- 
fications in governmental practices may be made 
rapidly enough to keep governments abreast of 
the demands of social and economic progress .. . 
a free people can remain free only when they know 
well the great principles and causes upon which 
their happiness rests. 

You say this is the function of all educa- 
tion and I concur with you. But the view- 
point I have tried to develop seems to me to 
parallel the newer philosophy of your own 
leaders, who say in effect that business 
education must assume a more dominant 
position of leadership in this educational 
picture. It is at this point that general 
education has failed, at least, in practice. 
For example, if we have understood the 
necessity of change in methods of production, 
we were not trained in the necessity of any 
change in man’s attitude toward his fellow- 
men. As Edward A. Filene said to the super- 
intendents at the meeting in Cleveland: 

All morality, all character, all so-called spiritual 
development can be measured only in terms of 
human relations and the responsibilities they en- 
tail. It has, therefore, been good men, not bad, 
who have given us our worst governments. It was 
good men, not bad, who led us into wars. It was 
good men, as a rule, who recently wrecked our 


financial system and brought millions to the verge 
of starvation. 


These were men of character, educated according 
to our existing concepts of education, both intel- 
lectually and morally. No, they were not immoral. 
Some of them did not even break the law; but 
they broke the country; they were educated but 
they didn’t know any better, for they were not 
educated in human relations as they are but as 
they used to be and, therefore, had no conceptions 
of their responsibilities. 


Thus, at the present time it appears that 
business educators have and must assume 
new and heavier responsibilities in further 
developing and interpreting a philosophy of 
education which will assure curriculums and 
procedures of greater social significance. 
Certainly we shall continue to stress—with- 
out preaching—the fundamentals of relia- 
bility, intelligent and aggressive good citizen- 
ship, honesty, good manners, thrift and 
economic independence, accuracy, and a 
mastery of the mother tongue. But I have 
the conviction that these qualities and quali- 
fications will have to be developed on, the 
basis of a new approach and a broadened 
business curriculum foundation, integrated 
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more concretely with life in all its essential 
commercial relationships. 

Some of the implications of this view- 
point are: That young people must be led 
to understand themselves as well as others 
and must be given an awareness of life’s 
pitfalls in this age of top speed and organized 
propaganda. Consumer education will there- 
fore increasingly require consideration and 
emphasis in order that the individual may 
discover, secure, and make the most efficient 
use of economic goods and services which 
are or may be available to him. This is 
necessary if one is to participate success- 
fully on a vocational basis in the production 
or distribution of these same goods and 
services. Of course, a broadening and a 
diversification of our business courses is also 
implied. 

These implications apply to the indi- 
vidual’s enlightened self-interest needs. But 
what about society’s stake in this setup? 
Surely, both in immediate and ultimate 
aims and objectives, business educators 
must assume greater responsibility for 
evolving and transmitting a culture in 
keeping with the social and economic goals 
of a democratic society. 

Further application of this philosophy 
means that we shall give more attention in 
the classroom to developing proper social 
attitudes and to training for social responsi- 
bility, neither of which will ever violate the 
sanctity of citizenship personality in a grow- 
ing social order based upon the ideal of a 
continuously evolving enrichment of life for 
every individual. These hopes and ideals 
may be realized only through a slow, toil- 
some, and persistent development of man’s 
humanity to man by the application of the 
cold objective facts of scientific research and 
progress through synchronizing the workings 
of the laws of natural science with those of 
the social sciences so that the unequal rates 
of change in economic life, in government, 
in religion, in education, and in science may 
be measurably eliminated and a new equilib- 
rium of the material and spiritual achieved. 
This manifestly involves close and thorough 
integration of the social and natural sciences 
with business education curriculum and 
procedures. While this is the privilege and 
responsibility of all educators, it seems to 
me, from the very nature of the modern 
business education curriculum today, that a 
heavy charge has been placed upon you new 
business education leaders to combine tech- 
nical and civic instruction into one con- 
tinuously integrated study of social-business 
relationships. 
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Business Education in Today's Secondary School 


by 






W. T. Rowland, Jr. 


Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Secondary Education 
Louisville, Kentucky 


IN THE past two decades we have 
witnessed at least two significant adjust- 
ments in secondary education. The second- 
ary school has assumed the responsibility of 
interpreting to a heterogeneous school popu- 
lation a more complex social order, and of 
equipping youth to live.more effectively. 
Another development is the widespread shift- 
ing of emphasis from more formal aspects of 
education to the more functional phases of 
student experiences. 

Although teachers of some of the skill 
subjects and teachers in many other fields 
of knowledge have been forced to reevaluate 
and modify their offerings, the offerings in 
the field of business have probably been 
modified as much as those in any other 
group. Modifications of the offerings in busi- 
ness education have largely come about 
through adjustments in business and society 
which have been reflected in business edu- 
cation. 

In general, in the old high school (and 
one can hardly set dates defining the periods 
of the “‘old” and the “‘new”’) there was al- 
most singleness of purpose among the stu- 
dents. This purpose was, of course, to pre- 
pare for college entrance. Prediction of 
success in college being what it has been, 
the course offerings were comparatively nar- 
row, and instruction was formal. There is 
yet much hang over of these pressures. 

With the entrance into high school of 
many who did not expect to go to college, 
but who did not expect to enter upon a trade 
or industrial occupation, the high school 
made available a “commercial course” 
copied largely from the already established 
“commercial college.”” The offerings of the 
commercial college were confined largely to 
certain obvious forms of business practice; 
namely, shorthand, typewriting, and book- 
keeping. As the high school, departing from 
the point of view that it was strictly a 
college preparatory institution, discovered 
that it must become an institution that 
would train many students who would not 
go to college, additional courses were added 
including a course in economics for com- 
mercial students. 
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While sounder reasons undoubtedly under- 
lay the introduction of the commercial 
course in many instances, some schools fell 
upon this offering as an alternative for 
students of less ability. The half-year 
course in economics found a place when the 
principal looked around to find a few half- 
year courses to offer in the upper grades to 
students who needed a half unit or two to 
complete graduation requirements, and who 
did not wish to take more mathematics or 
foreign languages than were necessary. For- 
tunately for that day the students of less 
ability in the high school of a selected 
population were a fairly intelligent group. 
Furthermore a mistake may have been 
made in the assumption that there was low 
ability in many instances in which students 
showing no aptitude for higher mathematics 
and foreign languages, were shifted into the 
commercial course. Guidance officers who 
continue to assume that the commercial 
course is designed for low-ability groups are 
probably doing little service for boys and 
girls of low ability whom they send out 
into the commercial world ill-equipped in 
certain business practices, to compete with 
more intelligent persons, both more skilled 
and possessed of richer general and business 
education. 

In fact, with the extension of the period 
of general education, and with the oppor- 
tunities that employers have of securing 
more mature workers, with more _ back- 
ground of general and specialized education, 
the person who expects to go immediately 
from high school into business endeavor 
should have, in addition to thorough mastery 
of skills, at least intelligence, in order to 
make up for the handicap of only secondary 
school graduation. Also for such, technical 
skill applied to shorthand and typewriting 
or bookkeeping, obtained in the last year or 
so of senior high school, will hardly suffice. 

Accordingly there are introduced in many 
junior high schools, along with many other 
courses of exploratory value, opportunities 
in business information as well as junior 
business training in which the student is 
introduced to other applications to business 
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than mere typewriting which was the first 
business skill to be introduced into the junior 
high school. 

These courses are considered worth while 
in themselves. They are also valuable in 
discovering special interests and abilities and 
in laying the foundations for selection of 
major fields of study in senior high school 
involving specialization in accounting, sten- 
ography and typewriting, or secretarial work. 

A significant curricular development in re- 
cent years has been the organization, by 
leaders in business education, of courses 
which are not technical, but which are de- 
signed to broaden the average citizen’s con- 
cepts of business. Typical listing of these 
courses, on the senior high school level, are, 
in sequence, somewhat as follows: economic 
citizenship, consumer education, invest- 
ments, risk and insurance, commercial law, 
and economics. Such courses are designed 
as terminal with the secondary school, but 
may. if other conditions are met, be offered 
in whole or in part, by high school graduates 
who may go to college. 

In the developing of such offerings a 
significant relationship becomes apparent 
between business education and _ social 
science offerings, as both are now being 
conceived. 

The program of secondary school offerings 
in social sciences from the seventh grade 
through the twelfth grade is hardly recog- 
nizable today as being envolved from the 
program of two decades ago. The tendency 
of certain curriculum philosophies to have 
students learning experiences organized into, 
or at least around, core curricula, would 
indicate that even further changes in the 
organization of instructional materials in the 
socia] sciences are in the offing. 

The social science specialist has formerly 
been largely interested in geography, his- 
tory, government, sociology, and economics 
as organized knowledge to be taught as 
such. The business education specialist has 
formerly been largely interested in imparting 
certain skills used in business practice. More 
recently the social science teacher has 
shown more concern in having his students 
gain certain understandings as to the social, 
including economic, significances of the facts 
of geography, the movements in history, 
and the operation of government under law. 
More recently, also, the teacher in business 
education, not neglecting skills and practices 
used in operating the machinery of business, 
has interested himself in the fact that every 
citizen is a business man or woman, pro- 
ducing tangible or intangible wealth in a 
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more or less narrow field, but quite as 
significant, consuming goods or services of 
many varieties. 

Should courses of study continue to be 
built separately by groups responsible for 
instruction in narrow fields, and should 
various departments continue to list their 
courses separately, there is likely to be 
much overlapping and duplicating. There 
is likelihood also, with strict adherence to 
what may be agreed upon as lines separating 
subject matter in the social science subjects 
and business education subjects, that some 
students, electing a major in one of the 
other fields, may miss instruction that he 
should have, regardless of which field he 
might elect. However, should the close re- 
lationship existing between the developing 
points of view of these groups be recognized, 
and desirable student experiences be pro- 
vided, regardless of whether contributed by 
specialists in one field or the other, there 
need be no conflict. 

If the picture of the significance of busi- 
ness education has been well drawn, what 
of the teacher in the field of business edu- 
cation? 

Formerly he often has been a person 
whose formal education has been restricted 
to that of the academic high school. After 
obtaining sufficient skill in a ‘“‘business 
college” of the old order, he has gone 
directly, or after a period of vocational ex- 
perience in his skills, into teaching in the 
high school. Even if the meeting of certi- 
fication requirements should not now block 
such procedure, the educational needs of 
the work to be done should preclude the 
employment of persons so equipped. It 
would appear that the need is not only for 
persons who are masters of certain skills and 
techniques that are applied in business 
operations, but also that these persons 
should be ones possessing rich personal and 
social philosophies. They should be persons 
who are capable of understanding and 
analyzing the pressures, natural and arti- 
ficial, which condition trends. They should 
be persons who are capable of imparting 
skills and understandings to students so 
that they may more effectively participate 
in and guide the development of a civiliza- 
tion in which business is so large a part. 
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Be sure to report promptly the results of 
our commercial contests to the editor of 
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CLASSROOM anc PROFESSIONAL 
NEWS... VIEWS 


Arithmetic Skill Contributed by the Use of 
A Calculating Machine 


From observation made 
while studying the use of cal- 
culating machines and while 
teaching their use, I believed 
such a course improved the 
student’s skill in arithmetic. To determine, 
to some extent, the accuracy of my obser- 
vation, I conducted an experiment with 
fifty-five students in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth grades. 

Some minor points upon which the exper- 
iment was expected to throw light include: 
the superiority of one sex over the other in 
scores made on arithmetic tests, the superi- 
ority of one machine over another in con- 
tributing to improvement in arithmetic, the 
difference between the skill of the twelfth- 
and thirteenth-year students, and the corre- 
lation between the scores made on the ma- 
chine tests and the scores made on the 
arithmetic tests. 

The experiment was based on a series of 
arithmetic tests given before and after the 
course dealing with calculating machine 
technique. The arithmetic tests used in the 
experiment were Scale of Problems in Com- 
mercial Arithmetic by Lucien B. Kinney, and 
Arithmetic Reading Test by Dr. P. R. Steven- 
son, both published by the Public School 
Publishing Company of Bloomington, IIli- 
nois. From the Kinney Scales, Test A, 
Part I, and Test C, Form I, were selected. 
Test A deals with the fundamental processes 
only: addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. Test C, Form I, is a test in 
problem anaylsis. Form I, Test II, was 
selected for the Stevenson Arithmetic Read- 
ing Test. 

The same arithmetic tests were given to 
the students immediately before and imme- 
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Beth A. McCall 
Alhambra City High School 
Alhambra, California 


diately after they finished their 
study of the calculating ma- 
chine. The results and gains 
were then tabulated and com- 
parisons were made between 
the boys and the girls, the twelfth- and 
thirteenth-year students; the students study- 
ing the Monroe, and those studying the 
comptometer. Correlations were then made 
between arithmetic test gains and calculat- 
ing machine scores, and between preliminary 
arithmetic scores and calculating machine 
scores. The significance of the gains was 
next ascertained and the reliability of corre- 
lations was determined. 

The findings are: 

1. Girls have a tendency to increase their 
skill in the fundamental processes consider- 
ably more than to increase their skill in 
arithmetical reasoning. 

2. Boys seem to increase their arithmetical 
reasoning ability to a greater extent than 
they increase their skill in the fundamentals. 

3. Taking the tests as a whole, the average 
increase in skill for the girls is greater than 
that for the boys. This may be somewhat 
offset by the fact that 53.3 per cent of the 
boys used the Monroe while only 30.0 per 
cent of the girls used this machine. The 
experiment also indicated that students 
using the Monroe showed less improvement 
than those using the comptometer. 

4. Students studying the comptometer 
methods show more improvement than those 
studying the Monroe. 

5. Taking the group as a whole, skill in 
the fundamental processes is increased to a 
greater extent than ability in arithmetical 
reasoning, by a study of calculating machine 


methods. 
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6. Thirteenth-year students show less im- 
provement upon taking the second series of 
arithmetic tests than do twelfth-year stu- 
dents, but the average of their scores on the 
first series of tests is higher than those of the 
twelfth-year students. The fact that the 
thirteenth-year students did not give as 
much time to the study of the machines 
probably accounts to some extent for their 
smaller gain in arithmetic skill. Since the 
thirteenth-year students were older, they 
undoubtedly had time to acquire more 
ability in arithmetic previous to their cal- 
culating course than did the twelfth-year 
students. 

7. The tests rank in order according to 
gain shown by students, as follows: division, 
multiplication, addition, subtraction, arith- 
metic reading, problem analysis. Division 
and multiplication rank high because the 
student received suggestions from the study 
of calculating machine methods which sug- 
gested to him short-cut methods for working 
problems. For example, in multiplying by 
ninety-nine, the student is taught to first 
multiply by one hundred and then subtract 
once. In dividing eight hundred by twenty- 
five, the student is taught to multiply the 
dividend by four and point off two places. 

8. Significant gains were made by students 
who studied both machines in the arithmetic 
reading, multiplication, and division tests. 

9. Gains made by students studying the 
Monroe are significant in arithmetic reading, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 


10. Significant gains were made by the 
students studying the comptometer in 
arithmetic reading, addition, multiplication, 
and division. 

11. In the case of students who studied 
the comptometer, there were no significant 
correlations between the arithmetic scores 
and the scores made on that machine. 


12. For the students who studied the 
Monroe, there is a significant correlation of 
.52 between the scores made on the test in 
arithmetic reading and the scores made on 
the Monroe, and a significant correlation of 
.60 between the scores made on the test in 
division and the scores made on the Monroe. 

13. Because the group was so small, the 


probable error is large on all the arithmetic 
tests for both machines studied. 


After detailed comparison of the two | 


series of arithmetic tests given before and 
after the study of the calculating machines, 
the general conclusion is reached that the 
study of calculating machine methods does 
improve the student’s ability in arithmetic. 
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THE 
ONLY MODERN 


BOOKKEEPING BOOK 
FOR 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


Ww 


BOOKKEEPING 
AND 


ACCOUNTING 
FOR 


RURAL SCHOOLS 
By M. E. Studebaker 


If your high school is located in a 
rural community, you should be us-. 
ing this textbook. Here are some of 
the reasons: It is written especially 
for rural schools. Fundamental prin- 
ciples are presented and are then 
applied in terms of rural situations. 
The problems are taken from such 
rural situations as the farm, the small 
store, and the 4-H club. The student 
studies bookkeeping principles in a 
natural setting. 


This book is available with practice 
sets, exercise blanks, achievement 
tests, study guides, a manual, and a 
key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago "Dallas 
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Teaching Commercial Subjects in a Small 






College of Liberal Arts 


A few years ago, I was called 
upon to teach a course entitled 
“Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects” in a small 
college in the Middle West. At 
the present time, I am still teaching that 
course in the eastern college where I am em- 
ployed. At its beginning, the course met 
three hours a week, the same number of hours 
given to the methods courses offered in the 
other departments of the college. As long as 
only this one course could be offered, it was 
thought advisable to cover as thoroughly 
as possible the most common commercial 
subjects taught. These subjects were: 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, ele- 
mentary business training, commercial arith- 
metic, and, in keeping with the new socio- 
economic trend of commercial methods, it 
was found that there was no one book 
which could be adopted that would ade- 
quately cover the material that is found in 
so many different commercial subjects. 

Therefore, a syllabus was prepared which 
covered eight principal topics. Several text- 
books were selected to be used as references 
in the course. 

The course consisted of the following 
projects: “Aims of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects”; “Subject Matter in Teaching 
Commercial Subjects”; “Laws of Learning 
and Reflective Thinking Procedure”’; “Skill- 
Building Procedure and Character-Trait 
Formation”; “Equipment of High School 
Commercial Departments”; “Class- 
room Management of Commercial Depart- 
ments”; and “Measurement of Results in 
Commercial Classes.” 

The course has always been taught for 
one semester and receives three hours’ 
credit. The syllabus is sold to the students, 
and the reference books are owned by the 
‘department. The textbooks are lent to the 
students who are taking the course. A due 
date is set for each project, and on this date, 
the completed project must be handed to 
the instructor at the beginning of the class 
hour. The project must be typed on loose- 
leaf paper and placed inside the notebook 
which contains the syllabus. At the con- 
clusion of the course, the completed note- 
book can be taken directly into the teaching 
field to be used as a reference book by the 
student. Lectures are given during the 
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by 


Sidney A. Collins 
Davis and Elkins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 


course, at the discretion of the 
instructor, on topics which are 
considered vitally important to 
commercial teachers. When the 
books are borrowed, the usual 
library rules are enforced. One examination, 
of the essay type, is given at the conclusion 
of the course. 

In addition to the course work, which 
consists of educational theory, observations 
must be made of commercial classes in the 
local high school, because the college does 
not operate a training school. 

The following is the outline of the report 
of observations, which must be in the hands 
of the instructor before final credit is 
granted in the course: 


5 Ee eee 

ae aE aires 
EE SAE Oe 
Poaer ar pemeemts. .................... : 

Name of Textbook 


Method of Presentation: 
a. What was the teacher’s method? 
Lecture method. 
b. What was the teacher’s attitude? 
c. What seemed to be the principal trait being em- 
d. 


Example, 


phasized? 

What was the method the teacher employed in 

testing the students’ knowledge? 

. How was the conduct of the students during the 
recitation? Was there any discipline? If so, what 
was the trouble, and how was the situation taken 
care of? 

What was the attitude of the students during the 
whole recitation? 

. What criticisms would you make concerning the 
observation? 

. What praise can you make? 


THE ABOVE REPORT IS STRICTLY 
CONFIDENTIAL 


Date Written Your Name 


During the course, the student is taught 
to fill out lesson plans, by means of the 
following outline: 

Subject 
Instructor 


SUBJECT MATTER 


1. Topic of the lesson 


2. Aim of lesson in terms of 
Information 
Skill or habits 
Interests 
Emotions 
Others 


Teacher Student 
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is presented below. 
the problems which must be written out 
and placed within the notebook. 


3. Brief analysis of main points of lesson 


. List all important facts, principles, information, re- 


lations, experiments to be contained in lesson in 
form of complete, concise statements, outlined so as 
to indicate relative value of parts 


. References 


For teacher For student 


METHOD ANALYSIS SHEET 


. Description of general procedure 


Stimulation 
Trait Development 


. Detailed statement of anticipated procedure, show- 


ing chief steps to be followed in teaching the lesson 
and main questions to be asked. Indicate at ap- 
propriate places what illustrative material and what 
various forms of expression are to be used. 

Testing 

Diagnosis 

Assignment 


. Readjustments necessary 


After the lesson, indicate here the changes you 
found to be necessary, the parts omitted, and so 
forth with reasons therefore. Indicate what you 
think would be desirable adjustments in handling 
the same lesson with another class. 


. Check up on the following points to be sure you 


have planned for all the necessary ones for the type 
of lesson being planned: incentives review, illustra- 
tions, anecdotes and stories, drill equipment or 
supplies needed, physical conditions in room, roll 
call, check-up on previous absentees or tardy 
students. 


One of the typical projects of the syllabus 
The project includes 


PROJECT NO. 7 


Topic: ‘Classroom Management of Commercial 
Departments” 


. What is the proper classroom management of 


classes in shorthand? Outline, briefly, and give 
short summary of Chapter XI, “Problems of Teach- 
ing Shorthand”—Lomax AND WALSH. 


. What is the proper classroom management of classes 


in elementary business training? Outline, briefly, 
and give short summary of Chapter XI, “Problems 
of Teaching Elementary Business Training”— 
Lomax AND HaAyngs. 


. What is the proper classroom management of classes 


in typewriting? Outline, briefly, and give short 
summary of Chapter XII, “The Technique of 
Teaching Typewriting’”—Miss Jane E. Ciem. 


. What is the proper classroom management of 


classes in economics? Outline, briefly, and give 
short summary of Chapter XI, “Problems of Teach- 
ing Economics’’—LoMax AND TONNE. 


. What is the proper classroom management of classes 


in business arithmetic? Outline, briefly, and give 
short summary of Chapter XI, “Problems of Teach- 
ing Business Arithmetic’ —Lomax anp AGNEw. 


. What is the proper classroom management of 


classes in bookkeeping? Outline, briefly, and give 
short summary of Chapter XI, “Problems of Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping’—Lomax AND AGNEW. 
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PROBLEMS 


One of the most enthusiastic members of your short- 
hand club has recently fallen down in the quality of 
his class and home work. How would you capitalize 
this situation? Explain fully. 


. Using the outline given in Chapter XI, “Problems 


of Teaching Elementary Business Training’”— 
Lomax AND Haynes, showing conditions that inter- 
fere with learning, work out in detail a plan for each 
of the three groups of conditions that you might 
well apply to the management of your class in ele- 
mentary business training. 


. Give five original projects for typewriting. 


. Half the students in your economics class are absent 


for three days, and after two days they are away 
for one day more. As there is a religious reason for 
their absence, you must adjust yourself to it. What 
work will you do and what procedure will you use 
in making this time as worth while as possible? 
Give your answer in terms of specific teaching 
situations. 


. Discuss the problem of individual differences in a 


business arithmetic class and indicate specifically 
how you would handle this problem in your class- 
room instruction. 


. What plan of class organization will best make 


possible both class and individual instruction in 
bookkeeping? Explain fully. 








ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN 
BOOKKEEPING 


by Walter E. Leidner 
(Second Edition) 


The new book contains 309 pages 
with a total of 421 problems classified 
under such main headings as follows: 
narratives, special journals, closing the 
ledger, statements and reports, miscella- 
neous journal entries, drafts and trade 
acceptances, the bank account, adjust- 
ments, the partnership, the corporation, 
analysis of accounts and records, single 
entries, business terms, university and re- 
gents examinations. 


List price $1.28, subject to school 
discount. A single copy will be sent 
postpaid for a cash remittance of $1.00. 
A single copy will be sent with a key 
postpaid for a cash remittance of $1.25. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati 


New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago Dallas 
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State and District Contests —Spring, 1937 












































Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Subjects 
By When Held | When Held Manager Included 
Alabama Alabama None March 19 Karl Morrison, West Typewriting 
Education End High School, 
Association Birmingham 
Arizona Arizona State April 2-3 None Dr. Arden Olsen, Bookkeeping 
(Northern) Teachers Arizona State Typewriting ; 
College, Flagstaff Teachers College | Shorthand 4 
| 
Arkansas Chamber of None May 1-2 C. C. Calhoun, Arkan- | Typewriting 
Commerce, sas State Teachers Shorthand 
Conway College, Conway 
Little Rock None April 24 E. C. Stahlkopf, Little | Bookkeeping 
Junior College, Rock Junior College Typewriting 
Little Rock Shorthand 
Arithmetic ; 
California Modesto Junior | None April 20-21 Cletus E. Zumwalt, Typewriting q 
College, Modesto Modesto Junior College , 
; 
(Southern) Southern Cali- May 8 May 22 R. E. Berry, Chaffey Bookkeeping j 
fornia Commer- Junior College, Ontario | Typewriting : 
cial Teachers Shorthand } 
Association 
Colorado Colorado State | None May 6-7 A. O. Colvin, Colorado | Bookkeeping f 
College of State College of Typewriting 
Education, Education Shorthand 
Greeley Rapid Cal. iy 
| Com’l. Law 
| Spelling 
| Penmanship 
| Consumer 
| Economics ; 
Connecticut | Connecticut None April 10 Donald J. Post, Bookkeeping 
Business | 24 Central Avenue, Typewriting 
Educators’ | Waterbury | Shorthand 
Association Dictating Ma- 
chine Trans. 
Florida State Commer- | None May 1 Pauline Jernigan, | Bookkeeping * 
cial Association High School, Lakeland | Shorthand 
| 
Illinois Illinois State | Districts April 24; May 14-15 | M. B. Thompson, Bookkeeping 
Commercial Sectionals Township High School, | Typewriting 
Teachers May 8 Bridgeport | Shorthand 
Association | E 
Indiana | Ball State Mass Contest, April 17 | M. E. Studebaker, Bookkeeping i 
| Teachers March 31 | Ball State Typewriting ‘ 
| College, Teachers College | Shorthand 8 
Muncie | Junior Business 
| Education 
Iowa Iowa State April 24 May 15 | Metta F. Robinson, | Typewriting i 
Contest | Lincoln High School, Shorthand : 
Association Webster City 
Kansas Kansas State Every-Pupil E. A. Thomas, | Typewriting 
High School Contest, Box 14, Topeka 
Typists’ March 24; 
Association Sectional, | 
April 24 
| 
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Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Subjects 
By When Held When Held Manager Included 
Louisiana Louisiana April 16-17 April 30- Howard M. Norton, Bookkeeping 
State University, May 1 Louisiana State Typewriting 
Baton Rouge University Shorthand 
Commercial 
Arithmetic 
Michigan The Business None May 15 G. I. Nippress, Bookkeeping 
(North-East) | Institute, The Business Institute | Typewriting 
§ Saginaw Shorthand 
Missouri Missouri Springfield, May 1 Dorothy Rolens, Bookkeeping 
State Typists’ Apr. 16; Cape 800 Euclid, Monett Typewriting 
Association Girardo, Apr. 17; Shorthand 
Maryville and 
St. Louis, Co., 
Apr. 23; Jackson 
Co., Kirksville, 
and Warrens- 
4 burg, Apr. 24 
4 Montana Montana April 9-10 April 29-30, | Leora M. Hapner, Bookkeeping 
i State College, May 1 | Montana State College | Typewriting 
; | Bozeman | Shorthand 
; Nebraska | Nebraska Fremont, Mar. State winners | O. L. Webb, Bookkeeping 
i | High School 20; Crete, Nor- | determined | Lincoln Hotel, Typewriting 
: Activities folk, Kearney, from district | Lincoln Shorthand 
; | Association Scottsbluff, winners Spelling 
k Chadron, 
4 Mar. 27 
Nevada Nevada Com- None May 17 Blanche Wycoff, Bookkeeping 
f mercial Teachers Sparks Typewriting 
Contest Shorthand 
Association 
j 
' New York New York District May 15 George R. Tilford, Bookkeeping 
State Business April 24; Syracuse University, Typewriting 
€ducation Mass Syracuse Shorthand 
Contest April 28 Commercial 
Association Arithmetic 
Com’1. Law 
Economics 
North University of Devils Lake, May 12-15 John A. Page, Typewriting 
Dakota North Dakota, | Apr. 10; Valley University of Shorthand 
Grand Forks City, Apr. 12; North Dakota 
Ellendale, 
Apr. 18; Man- 
dan, Apr. 15; 
Fargo and Wil- 
liston, Apr. 17; 
i Grand Forks, 
k Apr. 23; Minot, 
& Apr. 24 
Ohio Department of | April 17 May 8 E. G. Knepper and Bookkeeping 
Business Admin- Nellie A. Ogle, Typewriting 
i istration, State State University Shorthand 
i University, 
| Bowling Green 
Oklahoma Central State April 9-10 Earl Clevenger, Accounting 
Teachers College, Central State Typewriting 
| Edmond Teachers College Shorthand 
Panhandle April 16 R. A. Lowry, Bookkeeping 
A. & M. College, Panhandle Typewriting 
Goodwell A. & M. College Shorthand 
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Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Subjects 
By When Held | When Held Manager Included 
Oklahoma University of April 29-30 F. G. Tappan, Bookkeeping 
Oklahoma, University of Typewriting 
Norman Oklahoma Shorthand 
Oklahoma Agri- May 8, 6, 7,8 | W. Rude, Oklahoma Typewriting 
cultural and Me- Agricultural and Shorthand 
chanical College, Mechanical College 
Stillwater 
Oregon Department of April 10 H. T. Vance, Typewriting 
Secretarial Oregon State College Shorthand 
Science, Oregon 
State College, 
Corvallis 
Pennsylvania| State Teachers None Class A, Harvey A. Andruss, Bookkeeping 
College, May 1; State Teachers College | Typewriting 
Bloomsburg Class B, Shorthand 
May 8 Bus. Arith. 
Business Law 
South South Carolina None April 30 Jacquelyn Douglas, Bookkeeping 
Carolina High School Laurens Typewriting 
League Shorthand 
Texas Bureau of Public May 8 Florence Stullken, Typewriting 
School Interests, University of Texas, Shorthand 
University of Austin 
Texas, Austin 
Utah Brigham Young | March 18 April 9 Dr. A. Rex Johnson, Bookkeeping 
University, Brigham Young Typewriting 
Provo University Shorthand 
Washington | University of May 8 or Frank H. Hamack, Typewriting 
Washington, May 15 University of 
Seattle Washington 
West New River State May 1 H. P. Guy, el ypewriting 
Virginia College, New River State 
Montgomery College 
Wisconsin Spencerian May 1 Miss E. M. Bennett, Typewriting 
(Southern) College, Spencerian College Shorthand 
Milwaukee Penmanship 
Other Contests 
Type of Contest Date of Contest Contest Sponsored by Subjects 





International Commercial 
Schools Contest (Chicago) 


Nation-Wide Every-Pupil 
Scholarship Contest 


World-Wide Typing Contest 


May 7 





June 24-25 


April 26-May 1 





W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High 
School, Hinsdale, Illinois 


Dr. H. E. Schrammel, director of 
Bureau of Educational Measure- 
ments, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas 


J. Bryce Sardiga, 335 Grampian 
Boulevard, Williamsport, Pa. 





Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 

Machine Calculation 
Dictating Machine 


Bookkeeping 
Business Arithmetic 
Spelling 
Commercial Law 


Typewriting 
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The trend in teaching bookkeeping — 




















Social, 


personal, economic, 








and general-business 


values introduced without 









sacrificing practical 


vocational values 


20th Century 
Bookkeeping & Accounting 


Seventeenth Edition 
By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 


In a society which is becoming increas- 
ingly complicated, individuals and busi- 
ness firms must depend to a greater de- 
gree upon bookkeeping and accounting 


Bookkeeping Projects i 
ret eae : records. The well-rounded course of 


Stock Ne. 514 





study emphasizes social, personal, and 
economic values without destroying 
the all-important vocational values. In 
“20TH CENTURY” you may give 
well-balanced attention to all 
these factors. You may obtain 
instructional material to fit your 
requirements. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati San Francisco 
New York Chicago Dallas 
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New York Meeting—Tenth Anniversary 


The spring convention of the Commercial 
Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity will be held in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on Saturday, April 17. The con- 
vention will mark the tenth anniversary of 
the founding of the Association. 

The morning meeting is to be a general 
meeting, following the luncheon, at which 
there will be three talks as follows: 

1. “The Development of Commercial Ed- 
ucation in New York City’”—with special 
emphasis on the ten years’ activities of the 
Commercial Education Association. 

2. “Some Problems in Commercial Educa- 
tion in New York City”—with special em- 
phasis on the vocational aspects of commer- 
cial education. 

3. “The Place of Commercial Content in 
Education”—with special emphasis on non- 
vocational values of commercial content. 

The first topic is to show the growth of 
commercial education in New York City, 
the nature of the growth, the causes of it, the 
present status of commercial education, 
and the problems that have arisen. 

The second topic is to take up those prob- 
lems indicated by the first speaker which are 
found in the field of vocational aspects of 
commercial education. The speaker will in- 
dicate what commercial education can and 
should do in dealing with these problems. 

The third speaker will point to the need 
for commercial content in the education of 
all pupils, stressing the fact that commercial 
content need not be vocational alone; and 
will indicate what commercial content would 
be of value for the noncommercial pupil. 

At the morning meetings each section will 
duplicate the pattern of the general program. 

Dr. Jacob S. Orleans of the College of the 
City of New York is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. Irving Raskin is chairman 
of the arrangements committee for the con- 
vention. John V. Walsh, president of the 
Association, will preside at the luncheon and 
general meeting. 

The past year has witnessed further ex- 
pansion of the scope of the Association’s 
activities in the formation of a new section 
for business teachers in junior high schools. 
The new section promises to become an 
active factor in the study of business educa- 
tion in the metropolitan area. 

The Association has in recent years pub- 
lished a series of yearbooks. For informa- 
tion in regard to the yearbooks that are 
available, write to Dr. Jacob S. Orleans, 
College of the City of New York. 
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Three Meetings in One 


On Saturday, 
February 20, 
three important 
meetings were 
held jointly dur- 
ing the National 
Education Asso- 
ciation conven- 
tion in New 
Orleans. These 
joint meetings 
were sponsored 
by the National 
Council of Busi- 
ness Education, 
National Asso- 
ciation of Com- 
mercial Teacher-Training Institutions, and 
the Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association. 

Paul Lomax of New York University 
presided over the meeting of the National 
Council. F. G. Nichols of Harvard Univer- 
sity presided over the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions, and E. A. Zelliot pre- 
sided over the meeting of the Department of 
Business. The programs for these meetings 
were published in the January issue. 

Only one of these Associations elected new 
officers. The new officers elected for the 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions are as follows: 
president, Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; vice presi- 
dent, Gertrude Beers, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska; secretary, Vernal 
H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; treasurer, Frances Bowers, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Two new members of the board were 
elected as follows: A. J. Lawrence, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; 
and Dr. E. G. Blackstone, lowa University, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

. * * 


Des Moines School Moves 


The Specialists Business University, for- 
merly of 555 Seventh Street, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has taken larger quarters at 725 Grand 
Avenue. This announcement has been made 
by E. C. Kisky, manager. 

Additions to the faculty include DeEtte 
Gracey of Des Moines; George McCandless, 
graduate of George Washington University; 
and Haemer Wheatcraft, Des Moines attor- 
ney. 


P. A. Carlson 
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Tri-State Association 


The spring meeting of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association will be held 
at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, April 23 and 24. The ex- 
hibitors’ dinner in the Adonis Room Friday 
evening, April 23, will he followed by a re- 
ception, dance, and card games in the Urban 
Room. The chairman in charge of arrange- 
ments is Edith M. Winchester of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


Dr. Elmer G. Miller, chairman of the ex- 
hibits, has reserved more space this year and 
promises a regular “Business Progress Fair” 
with prizes for attending members. Mem- 
bers will register Friday p. M. and Saturday 
8:30 a. M. on the seventeenth floor. 


G. R. Fisher, the president, announces the 
tentative program for Saturday as follows: 
Business meeting and election of officers 

Speakers: Dr. Glenn Frank, University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. Frederick G. Nichols, pro- 
fessor of commercial education, Harvard 
University; Dr. J. Meyers, Western Re- 

serve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


George Taylor of Fifth Avenue High 
School is chairman of the following luncheon 
committee: Elsie Mares, Arsenal Junior 
High School; Curtis Taylor, Donora High 
School; Amanda Gordon, Union High School, 
Turtle Creek; Theodore Woodward, Langley 
High School; Bernard J. McCormick, Oliver 
High School. 


This committee has arranged for the 
group’s entertainment by the nationally 
known editor and speaker, Thurman (Dusty) 
Miller of Wilmington, Ohio. Because of the 
increased membership of the organization, 
preparation is being made to accommodate 
1,500 commercial teachers and friends. 


Advertising Exhibit 


The faculty and students of the depart- 
ment of commerce, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, deserve con- 
siderable commendation on the yéarly plan 
of sponsoring an advertising exhibit. The 
all-media advertising exhibit was held on 
March 19-20 in the College gymnasium. 
This exhibit depicted the drama of advertis- 
ing. The program for Friday evening was 
designed for local business men as well as 
for students. The exhibits were open to 
everyone. On Saturday morning a special 
program was planned for high schools. On 
Saturday evening the Commerce Club held 
its annual banquet. 
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Denver Summer Conference 


The Third Annual Regional Business Edu- 
cation Conference, sponsored by the School 
of Commerce, University of Denver, Denver. 
Colorado, is scheduled for Friday and Satur- 
day, July 16and 17. Asin 1935 and 1936, the 
participants will include leaders in business 
education from a number of the colleges, 
universities, and secondary schools of the 
Middle West; invited speakers from educa- 
tional institutions at more distant points, 
both east and west; and prominent business 
men. The Conference is open to all summer 
school students, to business teachers gener- 
ally, and to others interested in the better- 
ment of business education in the various 
types of schools. 


The 1937 program will include discussions 
on: “The Improvement of Teachers in Serv- 
ice,” “Student Personality Development in 
Connection with Job-Getting,” “Training 
for the Distributive Occupations—With Spe- 
cial Reference to the George-Deen Act,” 
“‘Counceling in the Field of Business Educa- 
tion,” “Business Education in the Small 
High School,” and “Business Subjects and 
Citizenship Education.” 


Teacher Joins Burroughs 


Mary Belle Wertz, who joined the faculty 
of Cleveland College, Cleveland, Ohio, last 
September, left the College at midyear and 
accepted a position with the Burroughs 
School for Operators, Cleveland, Ohio. She 
has supervision over the calculating machine 
classes and the bookkeeping machine classes. 

Miss Wertz was formerly a teacher in the 
High School at Delaware, Ohio. From that 
school she went to North High School of 
Columbus, Ohio, and then to Cleveland 
College. She has been active in the work in 
the Ohio Commercial Teachers Association, 
having served as secretary, and still holds 
the office of vice president. 


New Chief in California 


The new state superintendent of public in- 
struction of California, Walter F. Dexter, 
was appointed on February 1 to take the 
place left vacant by Vierling L. Kersey. 

Californians speak of Dr. Dexter as “a 
scholar and a gentleman.” Dr. Dexter’s 
college education began in Penn College in 
Iowa. He later studied in Columbia Uni- 
versity and in Harvard University. For 
eleven years he served as president of 
Whittier College in California. 
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EFFECTIVE 

BUSINESS ye ea 
CORRESPONDENCE | 

By R. R. Aurner 


If you will read just one page 
or one chapter in EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, you will see why students 
enjoy using the book. The 
author buoyantly carries along 
the student's interest by pre- 
senting a fictionlike drama of 
modern business. The student sees himself in the 
midst of a throbbing business world watching letters _ 
come and go in building good will, making sales, and ” 
collecting debts. The student is willing to study grammar, for he 
sees its dollars-and-cents value. The study of English, therefore, 
takes on a new value and a new purpose. Your problem of moti- 


vation is solved with EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Dallas 
SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Port Arthur School Celebrates 


One of the most unique commercial schools 
in the nation observes its twenty-eighth an- 
niversary this year. It is Port Arthur College 
in Port Arthur, Texas, an endowed, nonprofit 
business and radio college, the only one of its 
kind in Texas recognized by the state de- 
—— of education as being of college 
rank. 


Port Arthur College, so far as can be 
learned, is the only such school in the nation 
not privately owned or operated for profit. 
The school, of which Carl Vaughan is presi- 
dent, is the only one of its type in Texas to 
qualify for student aid funds from the federal 
government. 


This institution traces its origin to the far- 
sightedness of John W. (Bet-A-Million) 
Gates, colorful financier and speculator of 
three decades ago. When he retired from 
active participation in the financial world in 
1906, Mr. Gates came to Port Arthur to 
make his home. All about him he saw the 
burgeoning industrial development of the 
Southwest. Desiring to bestow some gift 
upon the community he had adopted, Mr. 
Gates in 1909 built and endowed the college, 
to prepare young people for entrance into 
this business and industrial activity. 

The plant consists of two large, attractive 
brick buildings on the 15-acre campus in the 
heart of Port Arthur, which today is a thriv- 
ing city of 55,000 persons. One building 
houses the administrative offices and class- 
rooms, while the other is a dormitory with a 
capacity of 80 students. The dormitory con- 
tains a large kitchen and dining room. 


Mr. Gates ordered that two principles 
guide operation of the school—high quality 
of work, and no thought of profit. His wis- 
dom in making those stipulations is indicated 
by the high ranking of the college with state 
and national education authorities. 

Government of the school is carried on by 
a self-perpetuating board of trustees, con- 
sisting of successful men drawn from the oil, 
shipping, banking, educational, mercantile, 
and manufacturing industries. These trus- 
tees serve without pay. 


To supplement the work of the college, 
Mrs. Gates bequeathed a $200,000 library 
building and an endowment to finance its 
operation. 

The college owns and operates station 
KPAC in connection with its radio depart- 
ment. Studios of this station, which has a 
power of 500 watts and broadcasts on 1,260 
kilocycles, are situated in the administration 
building, and other equipment, including 
towers, is on the campus. 

Equipment at the college represents an in- 
vestment of more than $500,000. Each year 
students come from several foreign countries 
and at least 25 states. The curriculum in- 
cludes training in stenography, bookkeeping, 
banking, secretarial, comptometer, general 
business, accounting, and all branches of 
radio. 

Testifying to Mr. Gates’s wisdom in cre- 
ating the school is the fact that many of the 
foremost industrial figures of the Southwest 
received their early business training at Port 
Arthur College. 














Port Arthur College, Port Arthur, Texas 
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American Institute Adds New Branch 

E. O. Fenton, president of the American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa, has 
announced plans for establishing a new 
branch in Davenport, Iowa. The branch 
will operate under the name of American 
Institute of Commerce. E. O. Fenton is also 
president of the new school. His brother, 
S. D. Fenton, will act as secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the companion school in 
Davenport. 





The American Institute of Commerce is 
located at Sixth and Brady in downtown 
Davenport. Offices of the school have been 
established in the building. Classes will start 
in September. Provisions are being made for 
three hundred students. Graduation from 
high school will be required for admission. 

The building occupied by the American 
Institute of Commerce was formerly owned 
by Register Life Insurance Company but 
was recently purchased by the Fenton 
brothers and will be occupied exclusively by 
the school. An attempt will be made to 
duplicate the activities of the parent school 
in Des Moines. 

e 4+ e 
International Shorthand Congress 

The International Shorthand Congress is 
scheduled for London, England, on July 21- 
24, 1937. The president of the Congress is 
Lord Hewart of Bury, Lord Chief Justice of 
England. The chairman of the Congress is 
G. J. Emery, president of the Institute of 
Shorthand Writers Practising in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. A copy of the program 
can be obtained from the London School of 
Economics, London, England. 
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Joint Meeting in Michigan 

The new Michigan Commercial Education 
Association is having a combined meeting 
with the commercial section of the School- 
masters’ Club in Ann Arbor on Friday, April 
30. The main addresses will be delivered by 
D. D. Lessenberry, director of courses in 
commercial education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; C. T. 
Winegar, personnel director of Chrysler 
Motors Corporation; and George Fern, as- 
sistant state superintendent of public in- 
struction. Mr. Fern will discuss the 
significance of the George-Deen Act. 

The joint meeting will start with a lunch- 
eon at the Michigan Union at 12:30. The 
general session will start at 2:00 p. m. in the 
University High School Auditorium and will 
be followed by sectional discussion groups; 
one on secretarial training, and one on retail 
selling. 

Owen Cleary of Cleary College, Ypsilanti, 
is chairman of the commercial section of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. The officers 
of the Michigan Commercial Education As- 
sociation are as follows: president, J. M. 
Trytten, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
vice president in charge of program, Bere- 
nice Dowdle, W. J. Kellogg Jr. High School, 
Battle Creek; vice president in charge of 
exhibits, C. W. Kammerer, Central High 
School, Detroit; secretary-treasurer, Emma 
Watson, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo. 


Harley H. Wilcox 


While the March issue of Tue BaLaNnce 
SHEET was on the press, announcement was 
received of the death of Harley H. Wilcox, 
president of the Wilcox College of Com- 
merce, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Wilcox died 
very unexpectedly in his home in Cleveland 
and is survived by his wife and two daugh- 
ters. 

Educational centers of Cleveland and 
northern Ohio were deeply moved by the 
sudden death, for Mr. Wilcox was in the 
prime of his career. He was born in Brecks- 
ville, Ohio, in 1884 and graduated from Lin- 
coln High School, Cleveland. He started his 
business life as a bank messenger. He later 
served in an executive capacity for the city 
and for several local business firms. In 1917 
he founded the Wilcox College of Commerce 
which bears his name. 
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New Pennsylvania Association 


During the past year the officers of the 
commercial section of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association have been in 
the process of organizing a Pennsylvania 
Commercial Teachers Association of a state- 
wide nature. Temporary officers were elected 
at the meeting during the Christmas holi- 
days. On February 20 a meeting was held 
in Harrisburg to vote upon the constitution 
and to elect the regular officers. The follow- 
ing are the officers of the new Association: 
president, F. J. Hathy, Boys’ Senior High 
School, Lancaster; vice president, Charles 
Smith, Carlisle Commercial College, Car- 
lisle; secretary, Elizabeth Gintzer, John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg; treasurer, 
George Kunkle, Derry Twp. High School, 
Hershey. 

The executive board consists of the officers 
and a representative from the various con- 
vention districts. Each chairman of a com- 
mercial section was elected automatically to 
the board. These board members, therefore, 
consist of Alice Weaver, High School, Abing- 
ton; Paul Swank, Zerbe Twp. High School, 
Trevorton; W. C. Forney, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg; Virginia Perrine, High 
School, Grove City; K. E. Wolfe, High 
School, Franklin. 

The meeting in Harrisburg was addressed 
by W. C. Forney, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg. He was followed by George 
Fisher of Langley High School, Pittsburgh, 
and president of the Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association. After the luncheon 
Dr. Paul L. Cressman, director of the Bureau 
of Instruction of Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction, talked to the group on 
some of the work of the state department. 

The Pennsylvania Commercial Teachers 
Association will remain a part of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association. 





Teaching the Order of Accounts 


James A. McKenna, Pitisfield High School, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, presents the following 
suggestions in regard to clarifying the teaching 
of the order of accounts in the ledger and in the 
statements: 

Even after the pupils learn the function of 
accounts and the classes to which each be- 
longs, they have difficulty to remember the 
proper order of the accounts. In listing the 
order of accounts on the blackboard I had 
frequently resorted to abbreviations, as no 
doubt many teachers have done. I had rep- 
resented each major group by its respective 
initial letters as follows: 


Assets 
Liabilities 
Proprietorship 
Income 

Cost 

Expense 


In explaining the types of accounts which 
belong in the first three classes, I had ex- 
plained that they were the real or permanent 
accounts which existed beyond the end of the 
fiscal period. The latter three classes, In- 
come, Cost, and Expense I explained as the 
temporary accounts which were liquidated 
at the end of the fiscal period. 

You will notice that the first three letters 
in the list—ALP—spell the singular of the 
famous European mountain range which 
could certainly be described as real or per- 
manent. The second half of the list—ICE— 
in turn spells the word for frozen water 
which is really liquidated at the end of the 
winter season—or in bookkeeping terms at 
the end of the fiscal period—and which is 
temporary. This idea provides a mnemonic 
aid which is valuable in teaching both the 
proper order of accounts and the nature of 
the two main groups of accounts. 


FQ MS 








Message from Los Aggeles Superintendent 


Vierling Kersey, former state superin- 
tendent of California, and the recently ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools of the City 
of Los Angeles, wrote the following message 
which was published in the California Busi- 
ness Education Bulletin. This message indi- 
cates one reason why commercial education 
in Los Angeles is progressive. That city has 
been successful in acquiring administrators 
who have a working understanding of the 
specialized field of commercial education. 


Practically every special group of teachers holds par- 
ticular interest for me. None is more intimately close 
to my real activity as a former teacher in Los Angeles 
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than is the group of commercial teachers. It was with 
the organization period and the early years of estab- 
lishment of this body that I was first related. 


The pertinent functions which our society will always 
offer opportunity for persons trained commercially to 
perform, are among the most vital of the functions of 
American life. Habits of accuracy, thoroughness, re- 
sponsibility, and originality are in no other depart- 
ments of study more firmly established. 

This word of greeting conveys assurance of con- 
tinuing interest, thorough regard for commercial work, 
and ready willingness to cooperate and be of service. 


My last word is one of solicitation for the continuity 
of friendship and for opportunity to join closely with 
commercial ers in their offerings for our youth 
and our society in Los Angeles. 
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Alpha lota Sorority 


During December three new chapters were 
added to the roll of Alpha Iota, honorary 
business sorority: Delta Epsilon, Amarillo 
College, Amarillo, Texas; Delta Zeta, Taylor 
Business School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
and Pittsburgh Alumna. 

Delta Epsilon was installed December 12 
by Maude A. Pettey, national councilor 
from Fort Worth, Texas. Mrs. Agatha Mc- 
Larry Shaw will serve as sponsor of the 


oup. 

Delta Zeta was installed December 11 by 
Mrs. Minnie A. McCann, national councilor 
from Reading, Pennsylvania. Audrey Hos- 
tetter Dickens and Mabel H. Dager will 
sponsor this group of 61 charter members. 

Scheduled on the spring and summer cal- 
endar of Alpha Iota are the following events 
which lead up to the second international 
convention in Detroit: 


March 12-13 Second Missouri Conclave—Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri 

April 10-11 First California Conclave—Hotel 
Clark, Los Angeles, California 

May 1-2 First Pennsylvania Conclave—But- 
ler, Pennsylvania 

May 15-16 Fifth Annual Northwest Conclave— 
Hotel Gearhart-by-the-Sea, As- 
toria, Oregon 

May 15-16 Sixth Annual Illinois Conclave— 
Springfield, Illinois 

May 22-23 Second Ohio Conclave—Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio 

May 29-30 Fourth Annual Eastern Conclave— 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Third Annual Mid-West Conclave— 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Canada 
July 29-August 1 Second International Convention— 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan 
* * * 


June 11-12-13 


Mississippi Meeting 


Cecil A. Rogers of State Teachers College, 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, is chairman of the 
commercial section of the Mississippi Educa- 
tion Association, which will hold a meeting 
in Jackson at 2:30 p. m., April 30. Miss Cecil 
Davis of Gulfport is the secretary-treasurer. 

The following addresses are scheduled on 
the program: “Balancing Agriculture with 
Industry”—Ed. Lipscomb, state director of 
Mississippi Advertising Commission; ““What 
I Expect of Our Office Workers”—John A. 
Pendery, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; “The Functional 
Method”—a representative of Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York; Topic to be 
selected—George Wallace, State College, 
Starkville, Mississippi. 
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International Honor Society 


The International 
Honor Society for Busi- 
ness Education, which was 
organized last year at the 
American Institute of 
Business in Des Moines, 
now has a membership of 
several hundred. 

The Society offers two 
awards in_ typewriting: 
one known as “60 Universal’ for students 
who can type sixty words a minute, and one 
known as “70 International” for those who 
can type seventy words a minute. 

A beautiful wall chart is furnished to type- 
writing teachers for the purpose of listing 
the names of the members in their schools. 
In addition to the pins that are awarded, 
each member receives an engraved member- 
ship certificate. 

The officers of the International Honor 
Society are J. I. Kinman, grand president, 
Kinman Business University, Spokane, 
Washington; W. C. Angus, grand vice presi- 
dent, Angus School of Commerce, Winnipeg, 
Canada; Ramona Foster, grand secretary, 
American Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa; and Kathryn Holland, grand treasurer, 
American Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Typewriting teachers who are interested 
in further information should write to Ra- 
mona Foster, grand secretary, Grand Avenue 
at Tenth, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Jessie Graham in New Position 


Dr. Jessie Graham, who was a member of 
the faculty of State College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, for several years, was recently ap- 
pointed assistant to A. E. Bullock, principal 
of the Metropolitan High School of Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. Graham has been away from State 
College on leave of absence doing special 
work in Los Angeles and conducting some 
research. She is one of the outstanding 
leaders of the West Coast. Work for her 
Doctor’s degree was completed at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. She has done 
some teaching in the summer sessions with 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes. 

Dr. Graham is the author of several 
books and articles. She has been particularly 
active in the field of research in business 
education. When she accepted her new posi- 
tion, she entered a new field in secondary 
schools. 
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New Appointment at Columbia 


An announcement has recently been re- 
leased that H. I.. Forkner, acting principal of 
Merritt Business School, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, has been appointed associate professor 
of education in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where he will take charge of the 
teacher-training work in commercial educa- 
tion. 

The position at Columbia was vacated by 
Dr. William Odell, who went to Oakland as 
deputy superintendent. At the beginning of 
the fall term of 1936 Clyde E. Rowe of 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsy]l- 
vania, went to Columbia on a leave of ab- 
scence to work on his Doctor’s degree. 
During the year Clyde Rowe has acted as 
associate in commercial education in the 
Teachers College. At the end of this school 
year he will return to Pittsburgh and take 
up his duties. 

Columbia University is fortunate in the 
appointment of Mr. Forkner. He is a native 
of Montana, having been educated in Mon- 
tana and in California. His undergraduate 
work was in the field of economics and busi- 
ness administration. His graduate work was 
in secondary school administration and vo- 
cational education. He obtained his Master’s 
degree from the University of California and 
is at present working on a Doctor’s degree. 

The experience of Mr. Forkner has been 
largely in the field of commercial and voca- 
tional education. He has had three years’ 
experience in private school work, but for 
sixteen years has been connected with public 
schools as teacher, counselor, head of de- 
partment, vice principal, and principal. 

Mr. Forkner will take up his duties at 
Columbia in September. 


New Superintendents in New Jersey 


Two new superintendents have recently 
been elected in major cities in New Jersey. 
Dr. Archie L. Threlkeld, superintendent of 
schools of Denver, and former president of 
the Department of Superintendence of N. E. 
A., has been appointed to fill the vacancy in 
Montclair, New Jersey, caused by the death 
of Dr. Frank G. Pickell. Dr. Threlkeld will 
begin his new duties on September 1. 

Stanley H. Rolfe, former deputy superin- 
tendent of Newark, New Jersey, was pro- 
moted by the Board of Education to the 
superintendency of the schools of Newark. 
Mr. Rolfe has served the schools in New 
Jersey several years, having worked his way 
up through the ranks. 
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New Course in Tennessee 


The officials of the University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, announce a 
new summer course in commercial educa- 
tion. Work will be in charge of Clyde W. 
Humphrey of The Woman’s College, The 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 
Mr. Humphrey has also had experience at 
State Teachers College, Cullowhee, North 
Carolina, and during the summer sessions 
of the George Peabody College for Teachers 
of Nashville. 

Courses which will be offered for business 
teachers during the summer term at the 
University of Tennessee are as follows: In- 
termediate Accounting, Introduction to 
Marketing, Salesmanship, Banking, The 
Teaching of Shorthand and Typewriting, 
The Teaching of the Social-Business Sub- 
jects, The Business Curriculum in the High 
School, Technique of Shorthand, Technique 
of Typewriting. 


Penmanship Teachers 


D. Francis Harrigan, Jr., president of the 
National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors, has announced a 
program for the 1937 convention which is 
scheduled for the Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on April 29, 30, and 
May 1. 

Some of the most outstanding speakers in 
Washington; educational, civic, and business 
men; and outstanding directors of hand- 
writing in various cities will discuss prob- 
lems that are of particular interest to hand- 
writing teachers. Special tours have been 
planned to provide entertainment for visit- 
ing members. Exhibits of handwriting from 
all states will be on display. Specimens of 
handwriting for exhibit purposes may be 
sent, upon application, to Doris E. Almy, 
secretary, 337 Walnut Street, Fall River, 
Massachusetts. 


SS A NCARRRAS 
H. O. Warren 


After the March issue of THe BALANcEe 
SHEET had gone to press, word was received 
that H. O. Warren, president of the Troy 
Business College, Troy, New York, had died 
at his home on February 19. Mr. Warren 
is an old-time worker in commercial educa- 
tion. He is well known in the East and for 
many years was an active worker in the 
National Association of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Office Practice 
by Foster W/. Loso, co-author 


tea of Office Practice 

TIME AVAILABLE VS. OBJECTIVES ATTAINABLE. 
In most schools, a properly organized pro- 
gram of machine instruction does not mean 
skilled training. A marketable knowledge 
can be developed in a manner that will not 
encroach upon time needed for teaching busi- 
ness knowledge and necessary social sciences. 


Teachers must, through past experience in 
the placement of commercial graduates, have 
some ideas of the skills required in communi- 
ties. The possible placement of one graduate 
skilled in the operation of a machine does not 
always justify the inclusion of the machine 
in the knowledge taught and in the equip- 
ment of the school. For example, the two 
hundred and fifty hours required to make a 
skilled comptometer operator is not justi- 
fiable when there are only a doubtful few 
jobs. However, a few comptometers in the 
business houses in which the graduates are 
placed does justify the teaching of the funda- 
mental knowledge of the operation of* the 
comptometer, not with the idea of develop- 
ing a fully skilled operator, but with the idea 
of placing in the business houses an individ- 
ual who can operate a comptometer ac- 
curately when necessary. 


Here is a partial list of office machines, and 
the production standards which are con- 
sidered as minimum requirements for each 
type of work in the Hood Rubber Company, 
Inc. : 


Training 
Period 

Transcribing Machine—54,000 by 

strokes or 900 lines a day 3 to 12 weeks 
Multigraph—12,000 envelopes, 24 

changes; or 32,000 single sheets, 12 

changes 2 to 12 weeks 
Billing Machine—80 bills or 320 lines 

types and extended 2 to 12 weeks 
Ditto Machine—5,250 sheets, 84 x 11 

(50 masters) lto 4 weeks 
Mimeograph Machine—11,200 sheets, 

814 x 11 (56 stencils) lto 4 weeks 
Comptometer or Burroughs Calculator— 

2,560 line extensions, 3 digits, plus 

checking 3 to 12 weeks 
Monroe & Marchant—1.280 figura- 

tions; average—multiplication, divi- 

sion, subtraction lto 4 weeks 
Tabulating Cards—3,197 cards, 24 holes 

average (electric punch) lto 4 weeks 


(Average production to be 25% 
these figures.) 
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to 50% higher than 


Teachers’ Service Column 
English and Correspondence 
by Robert Ray Aurner, co-author 


— Business Correspondence 

MOTIVATE ACCURACY AND STIMULATE VIVID 
WORD cHoIcE. No matter how you construe 
it, the Dead Letter Office is a symbol of slov- 
enliness, a dramatic proof of the careless 
error and the needless oversight of which 
human beings are guilty. A number of effec- 
tive projects may be built around the topic, 
“The Significance of the Dead Letter Office 
of the United States Postal Service.” 


It is true that the 60,000 letters and 2,000 
parcels which end their useless journeys in 
the Dead Letter Office each business day are 
examples of dead loss. Sixty thousand letters 
each day are a dead loss, but there is more 
damage going on each day than appears in 
the statistical totals. 


Probably an equal number of letters, even 
though they reach their destinations, make 
such damaging impressions because of (a) 
their unfortunate mistakes and (b) their 
drab, colorless phrasing, that the loss from 
these sources is equally great. 


To remedy point (a) above, there is an 
important rule of thumb which should be 
placed before the high school class in busi- 
ness correspondence. It is this: One of the 
greatest single savings that can be effected 
is that of simply increasing letter accuracy. 
To economize the reader’s attention, and to 
focus it on the message, be correct. 


To remedy point (b), there is another vital 
rule which may be expressed like this: Vivid 
vocabulary gives business power. The average 
student’s vocabulary is weak in verbs, fairly 
equipped with adjectives, and well supplied 
with nouns. Yet the English language is rich 
in verbs, as it is in adjectives and nouns. 
And of all these, hundreds upon hundreds 
have a dynamic power susceptible to being 
dramatized in the high school classroom. 
Bring any good sales letter or well-selected 
piece of advertising copy into the classroom 
and you have a packed laboratory of vivid 
expression, made forceful by verbs that flash 
pictures, and by vocabulary that fuses color 
into action. “Call for the jolly Eskimo kid,”’ 
you read. “Uncap a bottle of his gingery old 
drink. See the little bubbles sparkle to the 
top.” And before the discussion has swung 
well into its stride, your class is avidly hunt- 
ing for the powerful “picture-painters” that 
make potent business writing. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Economic Geography 
by Z. Carlton Staples, co-author 


| | | gy Geography 
ee 


COLLECTION OF PicTURES. ‘The first cost 
and expense of maintenance prohibit many 
teachers from using moving pictures, radi- 
opticons, stereopticons, and similar ma- 
chines. However, there is one method of 
securing visual aids that is open to any 
teacher, at practically no cost. By careful 
organization and an aroused enthusiasm, 
a drive for pictures from faculty members, 
students, local organizations, and interested 
individuals, will result in an accumulation 
of picture material that will tax the student 
committees to care for it properly. 

In connection with such a drive, by the 
consent of the proper authorities, an appeal 
may be made through the local newspapers 
for old copies of illustrated magazines such 
as the National Geographic, rotogravure sec- 
tions, trade pamphlets, travel prospectuses, 
and other illustrated material. 

Some system of preserving and filing the 
pictures must be devised. In the absence of 
proper equipment, large cookie boxes from 
the lunch counter or empty boxes from local 
stores, may be used for filing devices. Cut- 
ting bees, where the pictures are cut out, 
trimmed, mounted, and filed, may be made 
a social occasion, or a part of the regular 
class work, especially on off days. A large 
photo-trimming board will speed up this 
work, but in its absence good shears will 
suffice. 

When a separate mount is used for each 
picture, the mounts should be of uniform 
size irrespective of the size of the picture. 
To prevent warping it is well to mount the 
pictures by a dab of paste in the corners only. 
Place them under a press until dried. Card- 
board mounts are the best, but sometimes 
their cost eliminates them. A scrapbook for 
each subject is a good means of organizing 
the material. 

The most economical way of mounting 
pictures is on large sheets of colored drawing 
paper from the art department, or on heavy 
wrapping paper, secured from some local 
merchant. Across the top of each sheet 
should be printed in large letters the subject 
matter under which the pictures are organ- 
ized. If a set of large sheets of wallboard, cut 
slightly larger than the picture-sheets, can 
be secured, the picture-sheets can be tacked 
onto these backers. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Spelling 
by R. G. Walters, author 


ca Studies 

TEACHING THE MEANINGS OF worDs. Hol- 
lingworth showed in 1918 that children mis- 
spell words 6624 per cent more often when 
they are ignorant of the meanings of the 
words than when they knowthe meanings. 
This fact in itself is sufficient reason for 
stressing the meanings of words when teach- 
ing spelling. Of course, it is utterly im- 
possible to learn to spell homonyms without 
at the same time learning their meanings. 

Much of the criticism of stenographers is 
directly attributable to their lack of knowl- 
edge of the meanings of words. Regardless of 
how rapidly stenographers may write, re- 
gardless of how accurate their notes may be, 
they will still write ridiculous letters if they 
lack a knowledge of the meanings of words. 
This statement is true because shorthand 
outlines of several words may often be quite 
similar, and it is only the stenographer who 
has command of a Jarge vocabulary who will 
choose the correct word in every case. 

No one has really added a word to his 
vocabulary, who has merely memorized the 
meanings of the word given in the textbook 
or even the meanings given in a dictionary. 
Real mastery of a word requires the ability 
to use it. Wherever possible, therefore, the 
meanings given should be applied in the 
preparation of original sentences. These 
sentences may be written either on paper or 
on the blackboard, or students may be re- 
quired to give oral sentences containing the 
words in the lesson. Students should, by all 
means, be encouraged to use in their other 
classes the words they have studied in their 
spelling lesson. 

Another simple plan which arouses the 
interest of students in the meanings of 
words is to require them to collect from 
newspapers, magazines, or books some sen- 
tences which contain any of the words stu- 
died in a particular lesson. These sentences 
may be placed on the blackboard, and the 
use of the words criticized and discussed by 
the entire class. 

Regardless of the method used to teach 
word meanings, it can only be considered 
successful if it results in stenographers’ turn- 
ing out intelligible transcripts, or better 
still, in students’ using new words correctly 
in their written work, conversations, and 
recitations. 
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Books About Jobs. By Willard E. Parker. Thous- 
ands of books, periodicals, monographs, brochures, and 
leaflets were examined by Mr. Parker in the prepara- 
tion of this book, and several years were devoted to 
the task of selecting, annotating, and classifying worth- 
while occupational literature published in the United 
States over a period of fifteen years. There are about 
8,000 references useful to persons of all ages in some 
600 job classifications grouped under 28 main headings 
from “Agriculture” to “Writing.” Annotations usually 
indicate whether the material is suitable for junior 
high school, senior high school, or college level. As a 
further aid to the person seeking guidance, the bibli- 
ography includes references to inspirational, historical, 
and biographical material, as well as the analytical 
and technical information of more practical value. 
Price $3.00. American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Vocational Guidance Through the Library. 
By Harry D. Kitson and Mary R. Lingenfelter. Al- 
though intended primarily for librarians, this book can 
be used by counselors and teachers in assisting persons 
who are at a loss to know how to “get started” in 
choosing a vocation. Listed are books on guidance, 
books on selecting a vocation and advancing in it, 
books and pamphlets describing occupations, peri- 
odicals, and national organizations interested in voca- 
tional guidance. Price 40 cents. American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


The Social Studies Curriculum. A 470-page 
printed book; Fourteenth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education Associa- 
tion. This publication is reviewed with the thought 
that it should be of interest to every commercial 
teacher and to every school administrator. It was pre- 
pared by the Commission on the Social Studies Curric- 
ulum, Department of Superintendence. It deals with 
the existing principles and practices in a modern pro- 
gram of social studies. It will be helpful in planning 
curricula and in administering courses. Considerable 
statistical tables are presented pertaining to the fre- 
quency of teaching and the grade placement of such 
social-business subjects as economics, commercial 
geography, and business law. Price $2.00. Department 
of Superintendence, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Sub- 


Occupational Studies. Appraisals and abstracts 
of available literature of various occupations with 
annotated bibliographies. These pamphlets are avail- 
able for 10 cents each. Some of the topics covered by 
the pamphlets are banking, bookkeeping, city and 
county management, and many other topics. For 
further information, write for a list of the publications 
of the National Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Women Office Workers. A chart 24 inches by 32 
inches showing the median monthly salary rates by 
occupation for the secretary, the supervisor, the 
cashier, the stenographer, the hand bookkeeper, the 
correspondent, the machine operator, the typist, the 
general clerk, and the file clerk. The data for the chart 
were taken from Bulletin 120 of the Women’s Bureau. 
Available from the U. S. Government Printing Office 
for 15 cents a copy. Other charts are also available. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C 


Course of Study in Commercial Education 
for Grades X, XI, XII. School Document No. 7— 
1936; Boston Public Schools. A 130-page printed book- 
let bound in paper. The aims of commercial education 
are defined. Detailed syllabi are provided for book- 
keeping, shorthand, typewriting, commercial law, and 
office practice. Syllabi are provided for shorthand 
taught under the old method and under the functional 
method. For information write Louis J. Fish, director 
of commercial education, Board of Education, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Suggested List of Instructional Films. By 
Sister Jean Dolores, Academy of Saint Joseph, Brent- 
wood, Long Island, New York. The preparation of 
this nine-page mimeographed bibliography has re- 
quired much painstaking work. It contains a list of 
films available without charge for use in courses in 
general business, economics, introduction to business, 
and economic geography. The author has classified 
the films according to their uses and has given a brief 
description of each film. The teacher can select from 
the list a film pertaining to travel, banking, manu- 
facturing, or some other appropriate topic. Price 
50 cents. Sister Jean Dolores, Academy of Saint 
Joseph, Brentwood, Long Island, New York. 
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Results of Wisconsin Study 
Carl Piepenburg of Waukesha, Wisconsin, 


made a study of thirty-one Wisconsin high 
schools. The results are summarized as fol- 


- Number of semesters during which work- 


books are used? 


1 semester, 3 schools 
3 semesters, none 


2 semesters, 14 schools 
4 semesters, 4 schools 


1 4 7. Is bookkeeping required of all commercial 
Ows: majors? 
1. Grades in which bookkeeping is offered: No 14 schools Yes 17 schools 


Grade 10 Grades 10 and 11 8. Are bookkeeping students instructed in the 
4 schools 19 schools use of calculating and adding machines? 
Grades 11 and 12 Grade 12 No 14 schools Yes 17 schools 
11 schools 4 schools 


- Number of semesters of bookkeeping 


offered: 


. Are bookkeeping students instructed in the 


use of bookkeeping and billing machines? 
No 27 schools Yes 4 schools 


~ — — a 10. Is this instruction given to bookkeeping 
Th weg a ao students, only in the office practice course? 
ree semesters Four semesters 
2 schools 18 schools Yes 13 schools 


3. Number of practice sets completed each 11. Do you offer a oo in retail selling? 
semester Yes 11 schools in grade 12 
Semester 1 Semester 2 12. Grades in which beginning typewriting is 
1 set, 13 schools 1 set, 13 schools offered? 
2 sets, 5 schools 2 sets, 10 schools Grade 10, 10 schools Grade 11, 21 schools 
8 sets, 9 schools 8 sets, 1 school 13. Do you offer a course in business English or 
Semester 3 Semester 4 business correspondence? 
4 set, ; —— 1 set, 9 schools No 25 schools Yes 6 schools 
ts, 
4 eg dinartatigd 14. Types of machines available in your school, 


. For how many sets do students fill in busi- 


ness forms? 
1 set, 9 schools 


for use by students of bookkeeping. 
Adding and Calculating 





2 sets, 4 schools 
3 sets, 4 schools 
5. Semesters of bookkeeping, during which 
students fill in business forms 
First semester, 1 school 
Second semester, 13 schools 
Third semester, 3 schools 
Fourth semester, 5 schools 


Burroughs 23 schools Monroe 11 schools 
Sundstrand 5 schools Wales 1 school 
Dalton 7 schools Victor 1 school 
Marchant 5 schools 

Billing and Bookkeeping 
Burroughs 5 schools 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 5 schools 


Business SPELLER 


By P. B. S. Peters 








With this book you can teach spelling at a reasonable cost. You 
can, therefore, teach it as a supplement to some other subject or 
as a special subject. The price of this book is only 36 cents (sub- 
ject to the usual school discount). BUSINESS SPELLER provides 
a compact plan consisting of (a) rules of spelling, (b) guides to 
pronunciation, (c) new words, (d) words with new meanings, (e) 
words common in business, (f) words common in special fields, 
such as transportation, insurance, education, and agriculture. 
The pronunciations and definitions are provided with the words in 
each lesson. Words for dictionary study are included on each 


page. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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The Latest Device 


. He was showing a friend around his ultra-modern 
ouse. 

“There are lots of points about it that I like,” said 
the candid friend, “‘and there are some that I do not 
understand. Why, for instance, the round hole in the 
front door?” 

“Oh, that’s for circular letters.” 


e + * 
Speaking English 


A teacher asked for sentences using the word “beans.” 

“My father grows beans,” said the bright boy of the 
class. 

“My mother cooks beans,” came from another pupil. 

Then a third piped up: “We are all human beans.” 


7 e * 
Service 


A story is told of an English tourist who entered a 
restaurant in Paris, and by means of a few scraps of 
French was able to order dinner. 

Presently he thought he would like some mushrooms, 
and, not knowing the name, he asked for a piece of 
paper and sketched one. 

The waiter pondered for a moment, disappeared, 
and returned a few minutes later with a handsome 


umbrella. 
eee 


No Joking Matter 


Facetious One: ““Why so gloomy, old chap?” 
Gloomy One: “Just heard my uncle has cut me out 


of his will. He’s altered it five times in the last two 
years.” 
Facetious One: “Ha! Evidently a fresh heir fiend, 
what?” 
eee 
Returned 


Doctor: “I don’t like to mention it but that check 
you gave me has come back.” 

Patient: “Well, that sure is funny, Doc, so did my 
lumbago.” ie 


Sold 


The decrepit old car rolled up to the toll bridge. 
“Fifty cents,” called out the gateman. 
“Sold,” replied the driver. 


* a + 
The Real Job 


“And has your baby learned to talk yet?” 
“Oh, my, yes. We're teaching him to keep quiet 
now.” 
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= CHUCKLES 


“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 


LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


Alarm 


Professor: ““What made you oversleep this morning?” 
He: “There are eight of us in the house, but the 
alarm was only set for seven.” 


* * * 
Juvenile Reasoning 


Two small London boys were gazing at the shop 
windows decorated for Christmas. Presently they 
came to a butcher’s shop, and one of them pointed to 
a number of hams hanging from a large holly branch. 
“Look, Tom,” he said. “Look at them ’ams a-growing 
up there.” 

“Get away,” said the other. “’Ams don’t grow.” 

“Well, that’s all you know about it,” said the first 
scornfully. “Ain’t you ever ’eard of a ’am-bush?” 


* ae e 
Home Budgeting 


Wife (at breakfast): “Could I have a little money for 
shopping today, dear?” 

Husband: “Certainly. Would you rather have an old 
five or a new one?” 

Wife: “A new one, of course.” 

Husband: “‘Here’s the one—and I’m $4 to the good.” 


e * 
Have A Heart 


“T don’t see why you haggle so about the price with 
the tailor; you'll never pay him anyhow.” 

“But I’m conscientious. I don’t want the poor fellow 
to lose more than is necessary.” 


* * s 
In the Last Stages 


“Rheumatism,” said the doctor, “causes a man to 
imagine that his joints are very much larger than they 
actually are.” 


“I know,” explained Mrs. Smith, “our butcher has 


it!” 
eee 
A Good Reason 
Neighbor: “Why use such a high crib for your baby?” 
Mother: “So we can hear him when he falls out.” 
eee 
Returned 


Contractor Bronson died very suddenly and an im- 
portant business letter was left unmailed. 

Before sending it, his secretary, who had a passion 
for explanatory detail, added the following below Mr. 
Bronson’s signature: 

“Since writing the above, I have died.” 
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THERE IS A REASON WHY 
HOGS ARE RAISED IN IOWA 






Much of the corn raised in | 
Iowa goes to market in the |; 
form of pork. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


By Staples and York always gives a reason 


Behind every geographic fact there is an economic 
reason. The most important objective of commercial 
or economic geography is to teach the student to 
answer questions in regard to why and how. The 
fact that Iowa is the corn-raising center is the im- 
portant economic reason why it is the hog-raising 
center. The student is taught to put two and two 
together. In ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, you will 
find many other similar interesting analyses. This 
development of the subject matter is one of the basic 


& reasons why students enjoy studying this modern 
book. a 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Passnass “ctooed Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Dallas 
SPECI ALIS T § IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced field man and producer desires change. 


Accustomed to keen competition. 


City territo re- 
ferred. Address, No. 161. - a 





Experienced commercial teacher of bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and allied subjects desires position with A-1 
business school. Experienced typewriter repairman and 
solicitor. Address, No. 162. 





Mature, experienced woman teacher desires position 
as commercial instructor. Specialized in English and 
shorthand. Obtains unusually good results in dictation. 
Has taught bookkeeping, arithmetic, economics, office 
practice. Prefers the South. Address, No. 163. 





Young man, 28, desires position of commercial teacher 
in high school. Has B. S. degree in business administra- 
tion. Has one year of teaching experience and four 
years’ business experience in bookkeeping. Specialized in 
bookkeeping, Gregg shorthand, and typewriting. Can 
also coach athletics. Address, No. 164. 





Man of mature years, listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in Ameri- 
can Education’’ and ‘‘Who’s Who Among North Ameri- 
can Authors,”’ desires to change present position. Would 
consider position as president, dean, registrar, or pub- 
licity director in a junior or senior college, preparatory 
school, or high-grade business school. n also serve as 
vocational guidance counselor. Holds A. B., A. M., 
D. B. A., and Ed. D. degrees from standard colleges. Wide 
experience in teaching and administrative work in well- 
known institutions. Available after May 1. Address, S, 
Box 101, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 





Man teacher with five years’ business and twelve 
years’ teaching experience desires position teaching in 
summer school. Prefers teachers’ college, but will con- 
sider any others. Field of specialization: accounting, 
business law, and methods of teaching bookkeeping. 
Holds M. A. degree from Columbia University. Present 
position is head of a large commercial department in 
middle western high school. Will go anywhere. Excellent 
references. Address, No. 165. 





My B. S. in Education degree with a major in commerce 
and diploma from business college qualifies me to teach 
many subjects in the commercial field. However, I pre- 
fer teaching Gregg shorthand and typing. I should like 
to become associated with a business college in the near 
future. I have had one year’s experience as a commercial 
teacher in high school work. I hold a life certificate in 
ag > of Ohio as an elementary teacher. Address, 

o. 





Young woman teacher, college graduate, with B. S. 
degree in Education, desires position in business school, 
college, or high school. Has had three years’ successful 
— teaching typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, and 
office practice. Address, No. 167. 





Teacher-salesman employed at present but will be 
open for a position after =| 1. Has A. B. and B. B. A. de- 
Groce. Taught commercial subjects ten years in same 

lass-A high school in Texas. Owned and operated a 
business college two years. Has been enrolling students 
for business and literary colleges every summer for the 
past several years. Would work for small salary and com- 
mission. Prefers to locate in New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Arizona, or Texas. Address, No. 168. 
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WANTED 






TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Capable commercial instructor wants position in a 
commercial college or in the commercial department of a 
liberal arts college. Can teach commercial law, type- 
writing, Gregg shorthand, accounting, and any of the 
subjects offered by a commercial school. Has an M. A.,a 
Ph. B., and is now working on a Doctor’s degree. Has had 
actual experience in the commercial field, such as bank- 
ing, office work, etc. Can furnish the best of references. 
Address, Wm. J. Wagner, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





Experienced high school and business college teacher 
who can teach all commercial subjects wishes summer 
— to solicit and to teach part time. Address, No. 





Experienced business school man with LL. B. and B. A. 
degrees desires position as business college manager or 
head of commercial department. Graduate in business 
administration and higher accountancy with public ac- 
counting experience with C. P. A. firm. Eleven years with 
one school and seven years with present employer. Good 
tuition salesman. Previous engagements in executive 
capacity. Can teach bookkeeping, higher accounting, 
commercial law, arithmetic, English, penmanship, 
Gregg shorthand, and allied subjects. Available July 1 
or later. Interested only in a responsible position. Ad- 
dress, No. 170. 





Summer position wanted by head of the commercial 
department of an eastern high school. Can teach all com 
mercial subjects and methods of teaching especially of 
commercial law, economic geography, and bookkeeping. 
Summer teaching desired in a college or normal school, 
or any other institution. Has LL. B., B. C. S., B. S., M. A. 
Is a member of the bar. Address, No. 171. 





Young man, 29, desires place in business school or 
public school. Is college graduate. Had commercial 
preparation in accredited schools. Has had seven years’ 
experience. Can teach accounting and allied subjects. 
Will g0 anywhere. Address, No. 172. 





Young man, 27, desires position to act as head of a 
secretarial department or registrar in a reputable busi- 
ness school. Has had four and a half years’ experience 
conducting own business school. Best of references. 
Middle West or East preferred. Address, No. 173. 





School executive desires position with a reputable 
business collegeas manager, teacher, or teacher-solicitor. 
Has excellent record as teacher and executive. Can teach 
accounting, business law, commercial arithmetic, eco- 
nomics, typewriting, Gregg shorthand, business English, 
business correspondence, and word study. Is a young 
man, 25, married, and has a pleasing personality. Avail- 
able June 1. Address, No. 174. 





Married man, 30, with special interest in English, 
wants position teaching English, speech, penmanship. 
Has B. A. degree. Has had six years’ experience and six 
quarters’ graduate study at Stanford. Address, No. 175. 





Young man with Bachelor’s degree desires position 
with a business college or university to teach commercial 
subjects during this summer. Has one year’s experience 
as commercial teacher and some experience in an office. 
Can be available to teach any commercial subjects from 
June 21 to August 27. Address, No. 176. 
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WANTED: Employment for the summer. For several 
years was head of the shorthand department of an out- 
standing business college. Has for thirteen years been 
connected with a large western high school. ecialties: 
Gr snorthand, typing, business English, 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, and personality courses. Address, No. 177. 





Married man, 37, holding B. A. and M. B. A. degrees 
desires position in a university, college, or reliable busi- 
ness school. Qualified to teach all commercial subjects. 
Should like to combine teaching and field work during 
the summer months. Four years’ experience as teacher 
and principal of commercial schools. Three years’ busi- 
ness experience, three years as manager and owner of 
small commercial school. Capable of taking full charge 
of department. Prefers California or Texas but will con- 
sider any location. Address, No. 178. 





Well-qualified college-trained man with about 20 
years’ experience in first-class schools desires to locate 
with a reliable school. Experience covers all phases of 
— school work, head of accounting department, 
aculty adviser of student activities, registrar, and prin- 
cipal of school. A-1 references. Address, No. 179. 





An experienced teacher and executive desires con- 
nection with a good school. Has had over 20 years’ experi- 
ence in teaching and in the management of schools. Ex- 
perienced in all phases of private school work, having 
managed own school for several years. Good penman and 
teacher of Gregg shorthand and commercial subjects. 
Available on short notice. Address, No. 180. 





Married man with B. S. degree and state certificate 
desires position as commercial instructor. Has had ten 
years’ teaching experience and practical office experience. 
Is strong in accounting, typewriting, Greg¢ shorthand, 
and allied subjects. Available June 1. Address, No. 181. 





Experienced commercial teacher and field man with 
B. S. and A. M. degrees from teachers’ college and uni- 
versity wishes a position with a business college. Has a 
pleasing personality. Can enroll many students and 
can collect the cash for you. Enrollment will be made in 
an honest and ethical way. Experienced in management 
of the employment department. Best of references as to 
honesty, qualifications, and success. Address, No. 201. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease or buy an interest in a good busi- 
ness school in a city of over 125,000 population. Experi- 
enced business college man with two degrees. Give de- 
tails in first letter. Address, No. 182. 





WANTED: To lease or manage a business school in 
city of 25,000 or over, preferably in eastern or north- 
western territory by teacher and administrator of wide 
experience. School must be of unquestioned reputation 
and high standards. Available now. Give details in first 
letter together with catalog. Address, S, Box 101, Station 
C, Atlanta, Georgia. 





WANTED: To lease with option of purchasing a 
medium-sized business college or to buy a small success- 
ful school. Will also consider a partnership. Prefers 
Middle West. Experience as teacher and manager is of 
the very best. References exchanged. Address, No. 183. 





WANTED: To buy business school equipment. Needs 
desks, chairs, typewriter stands, and sundries. Will also 
buy typewriters, comptometers, adding and stenotype 
machines if in good condition. Give lowest cash price. 
Address, No. 184 





Experienced commercial teacher and field man wishes 
to lease a business college with an option to buy. Can 
build up college to full capacity. Wife a splendid com- 
mercial teacher. Address, No. 185. . 





Experienced commercial college woman desires to 
purchase all or part interest in established business 
school preferably in Texas or Pacific Southwest, or to 
contact college man who will enter into partnership in 
pom a school or in establishing new one. Holds B. A. 
and M. A. degrees and has had nine years’ commercial 
teaching experience. Is financially responsible. 
spondence solicited. Address, No. 187. 


Corre- 





WANTED: To lease, with option of buying, a good 
two-teacher business school in midwestern or western 
state. Possession by September. Give details in first 
letter. Address, No. 197. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Outstanding two-teacher school estab- 
lished for 43 years. Located in New York state. Complete 
equipment; typewriters all new. Business is good. Now 
is the time to buy. Hundreds of employed graduates. 
Possession any time before July 1. Owner retiring. Ad- 
dress, No. 188. 





Will sell part interest in old-fashioned western On- 
tario, well-equipped business college to capable teacher- 


——- Good opportunity for big expansion. Address, 
0. a 





FOR SALE: Business college located in an important 
industrial and agricultural Kansas town of 15,000. In 
operation more than 50 years. No change in manage- 
ment in past 20 years. Present enrollment: 33 in day 
school, 32 in night school. Never employed solicitors. 
An ideal 2-teacher school, real money maker for man and 
wife. Excellent school rooms with 100 student capacity. 
Very low overhead. Can be handled with $1,000 cb. 
Balance arranged to suit purchaser. Address, No. 198. 





FOR SALE: A progressive branch school located in 
Philadelphia now having an enrollment of approximately 
one hundred students a month. Unusual opportunity 
for teacher-executive. Will sell one-half interest or out- 
right. Small investment required. Address, No. 199. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: An accounting teacher with C. P. A. or 
college degree to begin in September with a nationally 
known business school located in New York state. Must 
also be a teacher of functional shorthand and typewrit- 
ing. Address, No. 190. 





WANTED: Man or woman with good qualifications 
as a commercial teacher and field representative for 
long-established business college in the Middle West. 
Right person may make permanent connections. Ad- 
dress, No. 191. 





Progressive business college with the best of equip- 
ment and prestige requires the services of a good field 
man. Preference will be given to one who can teach dur- 
ing emergencies. Five thousand graduates each year in 
immediate territory. A liberal commission, bonus, and 
salary will be given. Send complete information in first 
letter. Address, No. 192. 





WANTED: A head teacher for a business school of 
over 40 years in an eastern city with annual enrollment 
of about 200. Must be able to teach all commercial sub- 

ects, especially Gregg shorthand and 20th Century Book- 

eeping and to supervise other teachers. Must have had 
at least five years’ experience. Begin September 1. Ad- 
dress, No. 193. 





WANTED: A good experienced solicitor for a business 
college now. Must furnish good references and state ex- 
perience. Prefer some one acquainted with the South. 
Address, No. 202. 





WANTED: Thoroughly capable teacher of shorthand, 
typing, and other commercial subjects. Must have de- 
gree and experience as teacher in private commercial 
schools. Business experience helpful. Address, No. 194. 





WANTED: An experienced woman teacher. One who 
can teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting, business Eng- 
lish, and secretarial courses. A knowledge of 20th Cen- 
tury Accounting would be helpful. Position is in an 
eastern business school and is available at once. Give in 
first letter education, experience, references, and salary 
desired. Address, No. 195. 





WANTED: A man 35-45 years old to act as principal 
of an eastern business school. Must be able to teach 20th 
Century Accounting, arithmetic, and penmanship. 
Ability to enroll students is important. Give in first 
letter education, experience, references, and salary de- 
sired. Position open at once. Address, No. 196 





WANTED: One or two teachers, either men or women, 
from the Midwest who are interested in securing a free 
summer in Old Mexico. No knowledge of Spanish is 
necessary and those selected may do work in their chosen 
field at the National University. Address, No. 200. 
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Relation of Business Education 
(Continued from page 343) 


optimistic and hope that everyone may have 
an opportunity to save and gain resources to 
invest. This hopefulness gives us ground for 
setting up investigations along the lines of 
insurance, both for protection and invest- 
ment or savings, and along the lines of 
possible general investment of resources. 
This contemplates a knowledge of the power 
of compound interest. We have had plenty 
of sad experiences and losses in the last few 
years, and we probably have ample criteria 
by which to measure the qualities we want 
in an investment. It seems to us that there 
is enough general need for information to 
say that study of insurance, investment, and 
savings should be part of necessary business 
education. 

Let us turn now to a field that certainly 
concerns all of us since we are all consumers 
—consumer education. It seems to us that 
every consumer will have a more logical and 
more stable viewpoint of our economic sit- 
uation and social organization if he has a 
knowledge of basic economics. We are mind- 
ful, of course, that knowing the laws of 
supply and demand, theories of money, laws 
of diminishing returns, and economy of 
scarcity or abundance, is of no avail to one 
who contracts to spend more than he earns, 
or who buys a home or car on too small a 
down payment and finds to his sorrow that 
future payments come due with dishearten- 
ing regularity, and that taxes and other ex- 
penses add to his discomfiture. 

Lastly, we feel that this field of “business 
education everyone needs” should cover ac- 
quisition of knowledge in buying food, cloth- 
ing, housing, household operation, and par- 
ticularly buying and maintaining an auto- 
mobile. We should not overlook spending 
for health, education, and recreation. These 
suggested fields of activity contemplate a 
study of how to judge quality, sift for values, 
and get the most for our money. We feel 
that with this group of activities should be 
included knowledge of efficient home man- 
agement which contemplates wise budgeting 
and spending of income. In these days of 
consumer cooperatives, government aids for 
the consumer, consumer conferences or 
“what have you,” these fields of education 
certainly belong in the “business education 
everyone needs.” 

Let us conclude by saying that these sug- 
gestions apply to our social group in general, 
for who can say authoritatively what busi- 
ness education everyone individually needs? 
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For Special Applications 
in Bookkeeping 





These practice sets may be used independently 
or with any textbook. 


Stock List 

No. Price 

Radio Set (Individual).......... 160 $0.48 
Moore Set—Secretarial 

saa ii psdransontsocargosa 225 ~—C«.B0 

Physician Set (Individual)...... 523 =—«.64 

Farm Set (Individual).......... 524  .64 


Household Set (Individual)..... 525 .64 


Retail Implement Business—With 
Business Papers (Individual)... 303A .75 


Wright, Hale, & Hardy Set— 


Attorneys (Partnership)........ 235 80 
Furniture Set (Partnership).... 162 60 
Commission Set (Partnership).. 567 80 
Automobile Dealer Set 

Corpawalion) ... wc cscs ccccces 563 «80 
Municipal Set................ 569 88 
Westmont Realty Co. Set 

6 245 80 
Sporting Goods Set—Depart- 

mental (Corporation).......... 565 68 
Manufacturing Set (Corpora- 

Satisebdneddavidewsdeons 562 84 
Bookkeeping Projects......... 514.48 


(Narrative and blanks for recording 
transactions completed for school activi- 
ties, a professional man, a householder, 
and a farmer.) 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati San Francisco 
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Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Third Edition 





The Balance-Sheet Approach in Its 
Most Refined Form: 


The approach is simplified. The fundamental arith- 
metical equation is gradually expanded into a more 
complete balance sheet. The journal is introduced 
early to avoid any misconception in regard to the source 
of information. The first bookkeeping cycle is covered 
in thirteen short chapters. The maximum amount of 
attention is given to the interpretation of the effects of 
transactions on the balance-sheet equation. 


Some of the other important features are: logical ap- 
proach, extra problems for individual differences of 
students, textbooks for single and double periods, three 
types of problems with each chapter, standardized 
achievement tests for establishing grades, optional 
short practice sets with or without business papers, and 
optional workbooks. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 




























FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is de- 
signed specifically for secondary schools. The 
previous edition is the most widely used book 
in its field. You will like the new book, for it 
is written in a simple language. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 





